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CHAPTER XIV. 


THE FIRST EVENING. 


AD Mr. Wright known as 

much about women as he 
did about many things—say writs, 
for example—he would not have 
spoiled the pleasure of his home- 
ward journey by speculating on 
what Selina might say. 

Men are very catholic in their 
ideas of beauty. If a face is 
pretty and a figure good, it 
matters little to the masculine 
mind whether the owner be tall 
or short, plump or slight, fair or 
dark, pensive or piquant. A 
woman, on the contrary, has, as 
a rule, only one standard, and 
that is herself. The world—the 
usages of society—the little com- 
monplace experiences of every- 
day life—the natural and charm- 
ing deceitfulness of her sex, teach 
her to disguise this peculiarity 
even from other women; and 
therefore it is that we so often hear 
the phrases ‘ sweet,’ ‘ charming,’ 
‘ pretty, fragile creature, ‘such a 
grand face,’ and other expressions 
of a similar character, which 
might well deceive any one un- 
accustomed to look behind the 
curtain. 

Sitting behind that curtain, in 
the abandon of dressing-gown and 
whatever may be the present sub- 
stitute for curl-papers—or téte-a- 
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téte at five-o’clock tea—or dreamily 
chatting by the sea-side while the 
waves ripple in and out upon the 
sand—or drawn into the still 
closer confidence engendered by a 
wet afternoon in a country house, 
—woman, talked to by woman, 
knows ‘all about it.’ She learns 
how Mrs. Juno ‘is distrustful of 
small snake-like women; how 
interesting Miss Hysteria wonders 
what people can like in Diana; 
how Light-hair thinks there is 
always something staring about 
black eyes ; while Black-eyes says, 
‘for her part,’ she believes there 
never yet was a straightforward 
woman to be found under the out- 
ward guise of a pretty doll. 

We hear a great deal about the 
attraction of physical antagonism ; 
but the reader may be certain 
this attraction never exists in the 
same sex. A woman’s ideal of a 
hero may be as opposite to herself 
as night is to day; but her true 
ideal of a heroine will be the 
creature she has seen reflected i 
back from her mirror every day 
since, perched on tip-toe, she first 
beheld her own face in the looking- 
glass. f 

Precisely the same remark would 
hold good with regard to men, 
were it not that men are not in- 
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terested in men in the same way 
as women are in women. 

To most men, every man he 
meets is a possible source of 
profit ; to all women, every woman 
assumes the form of a past, pre- 
sent, or future rival. If she can- 
not talk better, she can dress bet- 
ter; if she cannot do either, she 
can ‘look sweet,’ and so deceive 
humanity. If she takes a different 
line altogether, and expresses de- 
preciatory opinions of mankind— 
not including its feminine portion 
—then male vanity is tickled, 
and male curiosity aroused, and, 
like David, her victims are tens, 
whilst those of her non-admiring 
lady friends are units. 

All of which facts poor Mr. 
Wright, through that masculine 
love of. generalisation which is 
the snare of his sex, overlooked 
altogether. 

Simply he saw that Bella Miles 
was beautiful exceedingly ; and he 
therefore worried himself all the 
way from Paris to London over 
the consideration that Selina 
would not like it. Why he thought 
this, he must have failed to in- 
form an inquirer. All he could 
have said, if examined on oath, 
amounted to no more than— 

‘Though my dear Selina has 
more than the virtues of her sex, 
she has also a few of its failings, 
and sometimes she does not care 
for pretty women.’ 

Which was quite true; but 
then he left out of calculation the 
fact that Mrs. Wright might not 
consider Miss Miles pretty : if that 
idea had only occurred to him, how 
happy he might have felt, vis-a-vis 
to a girl with great dark eyes, 
clear olive complexion, wonderful 
black hair, a rare beautiful smile, 
and an almost foreign accent. 

‘We shall be good friends, I 
hope,’ he said, in his pompous, 
priestly, genially patronising man- 
ner. 


‘Dear sir, no doubt,’ she an- 
swered ; ‘it must be so easy to 
feel good friends towards you.’ 

‘You must not flatter me, my 
child,’ he replied, pleased, never- 
theless, with her words; and then 
he laid his hand softly on the 
girl’s head, and stroked her dark 
hair thoughtfully, the while he 
saw her expression alter, and 
the sunlight that had glanced 
across her face change to shadow. 

How many times in the after- 
days he beheld the same change 
turn the dark eyes, from sunlit 
waters to pools of darkness, it 
sickens him now to remember. 

For liking him, she proved so 
good and so true; not one of his 
own children, charming as the ~ 
Rector thought they were, served 
him with so sweet an alacrity as 
she. 

From the hour they met first in 
Paris, till the end, he found no 
change—no shadow of turning in 
his new protégée: whilst she—— ? 

If you asked Mr. Wright how 
she found him, he would answer 
impatiently : 

‘I was a man beset. What is 
the use of looking back? If I 
did wrong, I am sorry for it.’ 

And he is, without any ‘if’ 
about the matter. Between Mr. 
Wright’s self, and God, there lies 
knowledge of a story the Rector 
would give all he now possesses to 
be able to remember as untrue. 
To him, in the watches of the 
night, there come dark eyes, and 
low-toned voice laden with re- 
proaches—eyes, the language of 
which he ought to have been able 
to understand; voice, musical 
with the burden of an unspoken 
sorrow. A life laid in his hand, 
as it were, to answer for—laid 
there by chance, as it seemed, 
but really, as he afterwards under- 
stood, by no chance at all; which 
he used for his own purposes; 
which he marred because he, a 
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servant of the Almighty, had 
found himself the slave to debt, 
and could furnish nor eyes, nor 
ears, nor understanding, save how 
best to keep creditors at bay, and 
continue at Fisherton the shift- 
less, harassed life he had led every 
day since the first hour of his 
e. 

It is of no use his mentioning 
these visitations to Selina, his 
wife. 

An admirable woman still, no 
doubt: good to the poor, fond of 
her children, attached to her hus- 
band, lenient to the peccadilloes of 
her servants,—nevertheless quite 
persuaded that Mr. Irwin was 
very little better than a swindler; 
and Bella Miles, a bad, unprin- 
cipled, deceitful girl, who ought 
never to have been permitted to 
sit, clothed: in wickedness and du- 
plicity, by any Christian hearth. 

At the particular Christian 


hearth mentally referred to by 


Mrs. Wright, Mr. Wright and Miss 
Miles arrived in time for that com- 
posite meal, a ‘ meat dinner.’ 

Thinking, probably, that Miss 
Miles might consider there was 
safety in a multitude, Mrs. Wright 
had elected for the whole of her 
family to greet the new arrival ; 
and accordingly, from Miss Maria 
down to the ‘ puling infant,’ repre- 
sented by Rosa, the latest arrow 
in the rectorial quiver, all the 
children sat round the table, star- 
ing at the newcomer with that 
delicate consideration which ob- 
tains amongst young animals of 
the human species. 

Under such circumstances Miss 
Miles naturally became nervous. 
She spoke French when she should 
have spoken English; and then 
when she apologized, the middle- 
sized children giggled, and the 
elder smiled with that air of supe- 
riority natural in the offspring of 
clergymen of any denomination in 
England; whilst the small fry 


set her with their round eyes, and 
mouths like the letter O, and 
wondered to themselves why she 
did not eat cake when it was pressed 
upon her—or, as an Irishwoman, 
then priestess of the culinary de- 
partment at Fisherton Rectory, re- 
marked subsequently, ‘Make a 
baste of herself like the rest o’ 
them.’ 

‘ Curran, dear,’ said Mrs. Wright, 
addressing one of her numerous 
offspring, ‘ run away to the kitchen 
and tell nurse Mary to send us 
some more butter; don’t drop it 
by the way; that is a good boy.’ 

The good boy so addressed in- 
voluntarily let one leg slip from 
the front to the side of his seat, 
but made no further sign of hear- 
ing, every sense being apparently 
absorbed in staring at the stranger. 

‘Curran, did you hear me? 
asked his mother languidly. 

* What do you mean, sir, by not 
doing what your mama tells you?” 
inquired Mr. Wright, who always 
supported the maternal authority. 
‘Sit still, my dear,’ added the 
Rector to his guest, who had 
involuntarily risen to do Mrs. 
Wright’s bidding—the only crea- 
ture at the table who seemed will- 
ing to perform an errand; ‘ we 
do not expect you to fetch butter 
from the pantry—which, indeed, 
our servants ought to do, as they 
are paid for it,’ added poor Mr. 
Wright, with a reflective sigh. 

‘Ah! Dion, said Mrs. Wright 
plaintively, ‘ Miss Miles can under- 
stand, Iam sure, what servants 
have to do in a house like ours. 
Run, Curran, and perhaps I may 
find something for you about 
twelve to-morrow.’ 

Thus entreated, Curran, who had 
no fear before his eyes of any- 
thing which might have made him 
move much more rapidly, slid 
down from his chair and repaired 
to the kitchen, having first for- 
tified himself for going into the 
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wilderness by seizing a great 
hunch of bread. 

Armed with this, he made his 
way to the servants’ quarter, where 
he gave a full account of his im- 
pressions of Miss Miles to an appre- 
ciative audience. 

‘ Jus’ like sloes, said one who 
had first seen the young lady. 

‘A skin like a wild Indian,’ 
added another, who had heard 
Mrs. Wright express an opinion 
adverse to Miss Miles’ complexion ; 
and so the kitchen criticism pro- 
ceeded, while the parlour waited 
for its butter. 

‘ Maria, ring the bell,’ said Mr. 
Wright at length; whereupon 
Miss Maria rose and rang a sharp 
summons, which fetched the new 
servant from the conversational 
abysses in which she had been 
plunged. 

‘ Did not Master Curran tell you 
we wanted some more butter?’ 
asked Mrs. Wright. 

‘No, ma’am: and there isn’t 
any more in the house,’ was the 
concise answer; at which Miss 
Miles blushed crimson, just as 
though she had consumed the 
reserve fund herself. 

‘Hey! ho hum!’ sang Mr. 
Wright to himself, gently tapping 
his chest. 

Spite of the debt and the humi- 
liation, and the work and the 
worry, and the mental wear and 
tear, these little contretemps were 
not of infrequent occurrence, and 
the Rector might have become 
accustomed to them. But the 
Rector could not become accus- 
tomed to them, so cut short Mrs. 
Wright's indignant remonstrance 
with the servant upon the iniquity 
of allowing ‘things to run out 
without informing her, Mrs. W., 
of the fact, by saying: 

‘You can go, Mary.’ Then, 
turning to Miss Miles, he added, 
*Such accidents will happen.’ 

Which was quite true, as Miss 


Miles found before she had been 
two days in the house. 

Tea finished, and all the children 
fed, Mrs. Wright proposed an ad- 
journment to the drawing-room, 
where, after having looked out 
over the garden, on which a 
drizzling rain was falling, and ad- 
vanced various topics for conver- 
sation and exhausted them all, 
and talked at great length of Paris 
—which Mr. Wright called, in 
hononr of his recent visit, Pa-ree— 
the Rector, who sometimes de- 
clared ‘ he knew nothing of music, 
and wished every one else in the 
world was in like case,’ merely as 
a new device for passing time, 
and asa polite attention to their 
new inmate, asked Miss Miles to 
play. 

Miss Miles immediately rose to 
comply with this request—rose 
blushing, as was her wont. 

‘Shall Maria fetch your music 
down for you, dear?’ suggested 
Mrs. Wright; ‘or will you look 
over the girls’ pieces and see if 
there are any you know?” 

‘Thank you,’ answered Miss 
Miles, ‘ but I can manage without 
the notes, I think.’ 

‘The true way—the true way, 
commented Mr. Wright, watching 
her as she took up her position be- 
fore the Broadwood square, which 
was always open on every working 
day, and very frequently not 
closed at night. 

‘You will find it a little out of 
tune, I am afraid,’ remarked Mrs. 
Wright. 

‘It is, rather, agreed Miss 
Miles, as she ran her fingers over 
the keys: and, indeed, even had 
the instrument been young as it 
was old, it could scarcely have 
proved otherwise. The practice 
of Kalkbrenner’s exercises for a few 
hours per diem, to say nothing of 
agonised attempts to hammer out 
operatic airs ‘simply arranged for 
young beginners,’ and national 
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melodies arranged for no one in 
particular, had generally exercised 
a somewhat detrimental influence 
upon the hammers. 

‘ Now, Curran,’ said Mrs. Wright, 
‘if you do not keep quiet, I shall 
send you out of the room ;’ where- 
upon Curran made a hideous face 
at Rosie, who immediately burst 
into shrill shrieks of laughter. 

‘ You naughty boy!’ Mrs. Wright 
was beginning, when the opening 
bars of the piece Miss Miles had 
selected literally stopped her utter- 
ance. 

No ‘ trying back’ now—no fum- 
bling amongst the intricacies of 
unfamiliar notes—no mistakes be- 
tween sharps and flats—no slur- 
ring over difficult passages. 

A thorough musician had her 
hands on the keys, and the old 
piano knew this, and gave out 
under her touch such tone and 
power as time and ill-usage had 
still left in its frame. 


Ordinarily, it was a cracked, vi- 


brating-stringed, feeble-voiced in- 
strument, the notes of which rat- 
tled, while suffering at the hands 
of the Misses Wright, like loose 
teeth; but that evening it seemed 
to have resumed its youth once 
more, and answered to the clamour 
of martial music—to the hurrying 
of many feet—to the steady, stately 
march of an advancing army—to 
the melody of exultation and the 
lament of sorrow. 

For suddenly the key changed 
into a minor, and then the piano 
told a story of such woe and such 
tenderness—of such sweet sadness, 
such subtle longing regret—that 
its own weakness and age were 
forgotten in the pathetic beauty of 
the recited tale. 

‘ Beautiful ! — beautiful !—char- 
ming!’ exclaimed Mr. Wright, who 
did indeed consider he had listened 
to a performance as wonderful as 
unexpected. 

* Thank you,’ said Mrs. Wright ; 
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and the Rector, looking at her, 
knew something was wrong. 

‘What is the name of that? 
asked Miss Maria, who had hung 
about the piano, trying, perhaps, 
to ‘catch the knack,’ as fond mo- 
thers sometimes counsel their dar- 
lings to do. 

As for Rosie and Curran, they 
both sat with their eyes and 
mouths wide open, precisely as 
they might have sat had the house 
been coming down about their ears. 
They were frightened into good 
behaviour. When that old piano, 
which they had thumped with no 
gentle hands themselves, took to 
making such a noise, what might 
not happen next ? 

‘And all without any turning 
over, too,’ secretly thought Curran, 
who had hitherto regarded that 
part of the performance as essen- 
tial to success. 

‘ You sing, I am sure,’ said Mr. 
Wright, as Miss Miles, after drea- 
mily touching a few chords, was 
about to leave the instrument. 
‘If you are not too tired, pray 
favour us with one little song.’ 

Miss Miles laughed, and resumed 
her seat. For a few seconds her 
fingers wandered over the notes, as 
if uncertain of the air they should 
select ; then she began the accom- 
paniment to that which, if not the 
sweetest of all Irish melodies, is, 
at all events, sweet exceedingly — 
‘ Luggelaw,’ mated by Moore to 
words flowing and graceful. 

The drawing-room at Fisherton 
was one well adapted for hearing 
music to advantage, and in the 
silence of that summer’s evening 
the singer’s voice throbbed through 
the apartment, filling each remote 
corner with melody and pathos. 

For a moment after the last 
note died away there ensued a 
dead silence, which Mrs. Wright 
broke by saying: 

‘You have an exquisite voice, and 
sing beautifully. Dion, will you 
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ring for candles? I think it must 
be nearly time for prayers. Maria, 
close the piano;’ which was a 
blow to Maria, as she had been 
hovering about the instrument, in 
hopes of being requested to play 
‘Il mio Tesoro.’ 

Mrs. Wright, however, was a 
clever woman, and thought it 
better to defer the revelation of 
her daughters’ accomplishments to 
some future occasion. 

She had expected a Miss Miles, 
but not the Miss Miles who ap- 
peared at Fisherton. 

She had expected a vague ‘ miss,’ 
with little vanities, little affecta- 
tions, little knowledge, a smatter- 
ing of learning, but for this girl- 
woman she was not prepared ; and 
Mrs. Wright felt she must recon- 
sider the position. 

And for this reason Mrs. Wright, 
when discomfited over Miss Miles’s 
instrumental performances, and 
astonished at her singing, fell 
back upon her own lines, and sug- 
gested that safest ofall manceuvres, 
prayers. 

Which stopped further hostilities 
and surprises for the time, and 
gave her the night to organise and 
reflect. 

* Well, my dear,’ said the Reve- 
rend Dion, when, the family all in 
bed, he and his wife sat téte-d-téte 
in the study—Mr. Wright imbib- 
ing that tumbler of punch, made 
out of the best Irish whisky— 
whisky the friend who sent it 
knew had never paid the Queen a 
halfpenny — which often wooed 
sleep to visit the rectorial pillow, 
when otherwise she might have 
been requested long enough and 
vainly enough to do so— Well, 
my dear, and what do you think 
of Miss Bella Miles ? 

‘I do not know what to think,’ 
answered Mrs. Wright. 

‘Of coursé, of course,’ agreed 
the Rector. ‘It is indeed early to 
form an opinion as to her heart 
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and disposition.’ Here Mr. Wright 
handed his wife a wineglassful of 
the subtle beverage contained in 
his own tumbler. ‘What do you 
think of her looks? he ventured. 

‘ Well, I don’t think she is quite 
my style, Dion,’ answered the lady, 
with an engaging rounding of one 
shoulder, and the old trick of lift- 
ing her chin in the air, and cast- 
ing her eyes over it, or trying to 
do so, which had rendered Miss 
Curran so irresistible at hunt and 
yacht balls in the days when she 
had lovers galore, and proposers 
were few as primroses at Christ- 
mas. ‘Some people—some men’ 
—this last statement with a shake 
of the worn curls, and a smile that 
long and severe service had not 
deprived of all its coquettish 
charm—‘ admire that sort of face, 
I am aware; but still, Dion dear, 
confess that, beside our Maria, for 
instance, Miss Miles lacks that 
sweet, guileless look which seems 
to me—but perhaps I am foolish 
—to be the exclusive possession 
of a girl who has been carefully 
brought up at home, under the 
eye of a loving mother F 

‘Ah, my dear! there are few 
mothers like you,’ said Mr. Wright 
—which was perhaps fortunate, if 
England were to support her po- 
pulation. ‘ And I knew you would 
feel attached to this poor orphan 
girl. She has nice manners, I 
think.’ 

* Unformed,’ 
Wright. 

‘ Well, she has not been accus- 
tomed to society,’ observed the 
Rector. ‘You will form her, my 
dear.’ 

‘I will do my best for her in 
every way,’ said Mrs. Wright. 
‘But, do you know, she strikes me 
as being very reserved—and—and 
—odd.’ 

‘ Perhaps so,’ was the reply. ‘She 
is in a strange place, and no doubt 
things do seem odd to her at first.’ 


remarked Mrs. 





*That may be; and yet I think 
no Irish girl would have risen from 
table as she did to-night when I 
spoke about that butter.’ 

‘I think I once knew an Irish 
girl who would have run on any 
one’s errand when I used to sit at 
her father’s table,’ said Mr. Wright, 
throwing a dash of sentiment into 
his voice as he looked at his wife 
and mixed himself another tum- 
bler. 

*You foolish Dion! Are you 
so fond of your old wife still 
that you care to remember those 
times ?” 

‘If I had not you and the chil- 
dren to be fond of, how could I 
bear my life?’ he answered gal- 
lantly, forgetful of the fact that 
without either he might at least 
have been free from debt; and 
for reply she laid her hand on 
his, and Mr. Wright knew an im- 
pending storm had been averted, 
and that Miss Miles’ advent would 
pass over without boisterous wea- 
ther ensuing. 

* She will be of use to the girls 
in their music,’ remarked Mr. 
Wright, after a pause. ‘They 
ean play duets, and that sort of 
thing together, eh?” 

‘I am not quite sure,’ said the 
lady doubtfully, ‘ whether her 
style of playing is quite correct 
in a private person. Professionals 
and those kind of people,’ added 
Mrs. Wright, with a wave of her 
hand towards the window, signi- 
fying that ‘those kind’ dwelt some- 
where outside Fisherton Rectory, 
‘have to deal in effects; but I 
doubt whether I should care to 
have a child of ours exhibiting 
herself as Miss Miles did this 
evening. It is all very fine and 
Frenchified, no doubt; but I am 
afraid it is not feminine. And 
beyond all things, Dion, I should 
like our girls to be feminine.’ 

If Mr. Wright had expressed 
his secret feelings at that moment, 
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he would have said that he thought 
their girls were too feminine al- 
ready, in the way of fine-ladyism 
and uselessness ; but it was a rule 
of husband and wife, and not a 
bad one, to praise their offspring 
and each other, for which reason 
he murmured, ‘ Bless them all,’ 
including mentally in that bless- 
ing the lonely girl, to whom his 
heart, or at least as much of it 
as debt had left under his own 
control, had gone out in sym- 
pathy. 

‘Do you think her French will 
be any good?’ he inquired, after 
a pause, the ‘her’ referring, as 
Mrs. Wright understood, to Miss 
Miles. 

‘I must first see what books 
she has brought with her,’ ex- 
plained Mrs. Wright, as though a 
young lady leaving school were 
likely to have a library of im- 
moral novels hidden in her trunks. 
The Rector’s wife had been reading 
up Racine and Moliére, ‘La Hen- 
riade’ and ‘Charles the Twelfth,’ 
as a good preliminary to conversing 
with Miss Miles in the language 
of Voltaire ; but, after five minutes 
of the young lady’s society, she 
decided to eschew every tongue 
save English. 

More especially as she had her 
doubts about Miss Miles’ English. 
Mrs. Wright was a very shrewd 
and observant woman, and, after 
she had lain down in bed and 
Mr. Wright was more than half 
asleep, she woke him up by say- 
ing: 

‘I wonder, Dion, if that girl is 
quite right about her H’s ?” 

‘ About her what?’ asked poor 
Mr. Wright, divided in his mind 
between burglary and the break- 
ing of the Seventh Command- 
ment. 

‘ About the letter H,’ explained 
Mrs. Wright. ‘It seemed to me 
she made a mess of it once or 
twice this evening, more espe- 
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cially when she was singing. I 
am quite certain she said, 


*“ There came that voice when all for- 


saken 
This ’eart long ’ad sleeping lain.”’ 


‘ Tush! that is French,’ retorted 
Mr. Wright, fresh from Paris. ‘I 
do wish you would let me go to 
sleep.’ 

And thus exhorted, Mrs. Wright 
said ne more—then. 

Within three days, however, she 
was able to assure the Reverend 
Dion her instincts had, as usual, 
been true. In this wise, knowledge 
came to her. Fine weather and 
sunshine once again prevailed, 
and whilst Mrs. Wright sat on 
her garden-chair reading the la- 
test leading novel of that year, 
Miss Miles at a little distance 
squatted on the grass, her fingers 
employed on some delicate em- 
broidery, her thoughts probably 
far enough away. 

After they had remained thus 
silent for about half an hour, Mas- 
ter Curran, stealing softly across 
the lawn, came with a bound to 
Miss Miles, and, with a sudden 
*Bo-o,’ clasped both hands round 
her neck. Then came the revela- 
tion. 

‘ Don’t you—don’t you, Curran !’ 
cried the girl, in an access of 
nervous irritation. ‘You know I 
can’t abear to be frightened.’ 

Mrs. Wright dropped her book, 
and took up her eye-glass. 

‘My dear child,’ she asked, 
‘ where did you learn English ?” 

Miss Miles made no reply; but 
her head drooped over her work, 
her fingers flew more rapidly in 
and out of the fine cambric, and 
a glow spread from throat to fore- 
head. 


That night Mrs. Wright, not 
without a certain sense of triumph, 
informed her husband she con- 
sidered it would be only her duty 
to cease conversing in French en- 
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tirely, to the end that Miss Miles 
might be taught ‘how English is 
spoken in a certain rank of English 
Society.’ 


CHAPTER XV. 
A SPECIMEN DAY AT FISHERTON. 


Time passed on, and Miss Miles 
had settled down into her place at 
Fisherton Rectory. She was al- 
ready one of the family. The 
boys called her Bella, and the girls 
‘dear,’ and Mr. and Mrs. Wright 
called her both. Mrs. Wright had 
borrowed all her money, and the 
young ladies had tried on each 
separate article of dress she pos- 
sessed, and admired some of her 
few ornaments so much that she 
requested their acceptance of those 
which took their fancy. 

Mr. Irwin had sent down a new 
piano for her benefit; and though 
a rule was made that the instru- 
ment should be locked and the 
key kept either in the pocket of 
Mrs. Wright or Miss Miles, still 
the key was so generally not in 
Miss Miles’ custody and out of 
that of Mrs. Wright, that the rule 
became nugatory, and the children 
worked their sweet will upon this 
full-compass Collard, as they had 
done upon the old six-and-a-half- 
octave Broadwood. 

Occasionally Mr. Wright would 
remonstrate when he found Curran 
playing a tune with one sticky 
finger which left black marks on 
the note, or Rosie thumping the 
new keys with all the might of 
her little fat fists; but remon- 
strating in that house produced 
about the same effect as addressing 
the wind, and Miss Miles knew 
this, and wished Mr. Wright would 
not speak about the matter. 

On the new instrument Maria 
and her sisters practised, and Miss 
Miles helped them with their mu- 
sic, and ‘ put them in the way '— 
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so Mrs. Wright defined the matter 
—of learning fresh pieces; and 
some duets were procured, of 
which Maria played the bass and 
Miss Miles the treble, and when 
Mr. Wright was easy in his mind, 
which was not often, he beat time 
approvingly, and said ‘the per- 
formance was cha-ming.’ 

As for French, Miss Miles would 
have talked it willingly enough, 
had any one wished to hear her 
discourse in that language, which 
she soon found no one did. 

‘Had it been Latin, now, or 
Greek,’ said Mr. Wright, with a 
merry twinkle in his eye, which 
showed that the humour of the 
position was not lost upon him, 
‘I could have met you upon equal 
ground ; but French is too modern 
a language, and parley-vousing 
would be more of a toil than a 
pleasure to me.’ 

Nevertheless Mr. Wright picked 
up a few French phrases from 
their visitor, and produced them 
upon occasion, not without effect. 
As for Mrs. Wright, she directed 
herself to the improvement of Miss 
Miles’ English. 

* You had better, my love,’ she 
said to that young lady, ‘ write me 
each day a letter, recording the 
events of the previous day, and 
then I will mark any errors I may 
find and leave you to correct 
them.’ 

Which was very good policy on 
the part of Mrs. Wright, as in 
many cases she would scarcely 
have known how to correct them 
herself. 

Each morning, directly after 
breakfast, or at least as soon after 
breakfast as the Rector started on 
his rounds of parochial visiting, 
Miss Miles took possession of his 
study and wrote her letter to Mrs. 
Wright. When, as happened not 
unfrequently,, Mr. Wright came 
back to indite some forgotten 
epistle, or to search for some 
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paper, or to look for some book, 
he always said: 

‘Scribbling still, my dear! why, 
what a wealth of incident you 
must find at Fisherton,’ or made 
other remarks of a similarly inno- 
cent description. 

There were some events, how- 
ever, which Miss Miles did not 
chronicle. She did not state the 
number of buttons she sewed on 
the Rector’s shirts; the state of 
order in which she kept his gloves, 
the rents she repaired in his sur- 
plices, the strings she stitched on 
his bands. It was not much she 
had it in her power to do for the 
Rector ; but what she did perform 
seemed very pleasant to a man 
who had always before been com- 
pelled to pause in his dressing, to 
shout for Selina or one of the 
servants to come to his assis- 
tance. No shouting now was re- 
quired. Even to the loop on his 
umbrella, to the stitch needed 
where the silk had given from the 
wire, Miss Miles saw to his little 
wants. 

And the Rector, who liked to go 
out looking trim and neat, faultless 
as regarded his linen, and sound in 
gloves as in orthodoxy, felt grate- 
ful to the girl who, paying them 
money for her keep, still did work 
which no servant had ever 
thought it worth her while to 
perform. 

Naturally Mr. Irwin felt 
anxious to know how his niece 
liked her new home, how she got 
on with her studies, how she a- 
mused herself, what acquaintances 
she made, and so forth. And by 
way of answering all his ques- 
tions, which were neither few nor 
far between, the young lady hit 
upon the device of sending him 
each week her letters to Mrs. 
Wright, which letters answered all 
the purposes of an objective diary. 

Mrs. Wright had at a very early 
period of the exercises noticed 
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that nothing of a subjective cha- 
racter occurred even in a single 
passage. Miss Miles might have 
been the reporter of a daily paper, 
so much did she say about others 
and so little about herself. For the 
gushing sentimentalism of sweet 
seventeen Mrs. Wright looked in 
vain; for any evidence of thought 
she scanned the written pages 
without success. An observant 
girl, able to remember the events 
of each day and chronicle them 
faithfully, but able at the same time 
to keep her opinion of those events 
well in the background. 

‘She is deep,’ decided Mrs. 
Wright, ‘and I fancy has a vein 
of sarcasm about her. Now, what 
does she mean by some passages 
in this letter?—which the lady 
knew was meant as much for Mr. 
Irwin’s information as for her own 
perusal. 

* Tuesday. 
* My pear Mrs, Wricat, 

‘I woke up early yesterday 
morning, and having got out of 
bed to look at the first snow of 
this season, decided on dressing 
and going downstairs. There, tomy 
amazement, I found Nurse Mary, 
who explained the extraordinary 
phenomonen by stating “she had 
not slept a wink all night with 
the toothache.” 

‘I asked her why she did not 
have the tooth out, and she replied, 
that “she did not want to lose her 
mark of mouth before her time.” 

‘ When I offered to make some 
creosote out of a Times newspaper 
and cure her toothache, she re- 
ceived the suggestion with in- 
credulity, and asked if I thought 
myself cleverer than Doctor Ryan, 
who said there was no cure for 
toothache except having the tooth 
out, unless it might be “ filling the 
mouth with cold water and sitting 
on the fire till it boiled.” 

* We had a cup of tea together 
beside the kitchen fire, and the 
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consequence of our mutual early 
rising proved to be that Mr. 
Wright was not called till half an 
hour later than usual. 

‘ Wrote my letter to you before 
breakfast. After breakfast we 
were all very busy perfecting 
Colonel Leschelles’ room. We 
made it quite smart with chintz 
and muslin, almost too beautiful, 
Nurse thinks, for sleeping purposes. 

‘Contradictory accounts are 
given of this Colonel Leschelles. 
Maria, she says he is at least a 
hundred, that he dyes his hair 
and wears stays, that he cannot 
endure the sight of a young per- 
son, and that the boys always 
light a bonfire when he leaves the 
house. Rosie, on the contrary, de- 
clares he is a “ sweet sweet man” ; 
and Clara informed me as a strict 
secret that she is engaged to marry 
him when she is sixteen, that he 
has promised not to grow a day 
older until she has attained that 
age, and that it is agreed she is 
to have as much Everton toffee and 
as many peaches as she can eat. 
Curran declines to express any 
opinion till he knows what sort of 
present the Colonel means to make 
him ‘this Christmas. Mr. Wright 
speaks warmly of the coming 
visitor as “a fine old English 
gentleman,” but Julia declares he 
ought to be sent to Madame Tus- 
saud’s in the character of an 
ancient beau. He is expected to 
arrive laden with gifts on Christ- 
mas Eve. 

* After we had done up his room, 
(the looking-glass is dressed with 
new book muslin tied back with 
blue ribbon to match the blue 
convolvulus on the chintz) it was 
time for dinner. 

‘Mr. Wright being in London, 
Curran offered to say grace in his 
stead, and though Mrs. Wright 
declined to allow this, he insisted 
at a later period upon telling us 
what he meant to have said. He 
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had heard Roderick repeating it to 
Frank. 


“ One word’s as good as ten, 
Go ahead—Amen.” 


‘For this misdemeanour he was 
deprived of his pudding, when he 
at once made matters worse by 
saying, he was very glad not to 
have to eat it. If we knew what 
cook had put in it, we would not 
eat it either. 

‘When dinner was finished we 
went to the vestry to finish our 
wreaths, &c., for decorating the 
church. Many ladies where there, 
young and old. Miss Faint has 
arrived at the conclusion that 
holly pricks her fingers, and Miss 
Bolton is of opinion Mr. Wright 
ought to have a curate; she says 
a parish is dull without one, and 
that coming and going they make 
a pleasant change. 

‘We returned home tired and 


thirsty to tea, and found Mr. 


Wright at home with Curran beside 
him eating bread:and jam. The 
child had waited for his papa at 
the gate, and stolen a march by tell- 
ing him about his delinquencies, 
which Mr. Wright, upon promise 
of better behaviour, forgave ; Cur- 
ran then demanded bread and jam. 

* Nurse waylaid me on the stairs 
to say if I really thought that 
“concrete” would do her any 
good, she “ did not mind ” letting 
me try it. 

‘Five minutes afterwards Mr. 
Wright rang the bell to know if 
the house was on fire. 

‘Two minutes later and Nurse 
was screaming out that I had 
poisoned and destroyed her, and 
entreating in a breath that her 
master would save her soul and 
preserve her life. 

* As Roderick remarked—it was 
Satan casting out Beelzebub. This 
morning she declares the pain has 
moved out of her tooth on to her 
tongue. 
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‘I think have nowexhausted all 
the news you would think it de- 
sirable for me to chronicle, and 
trusting your headache is much 
better, 

‘ Believe me, dear Mrs. Wright, 

‘ Yours affectionately, 
‘B. Migs.’ 


Pencil in hand, Mrs. Wright sat 
pondering this letter rather than 
correcting it. 

In addition to the news reported 
by hers affectionately B. Miles, 
there had been two annoying af- 
fairs with the servants and three 
persistent and most offensive duns. 
Mr. Wright had returned from 
London out of sorts, and Mrs. 
Wright had, as implied, gone to 
bed with a headache. All these 
things, except only the headache, 
Miss Miles had omitted, but quite 
enough remained in her letter to 
decide Mrs. Wright on selecting 
some other form of education for 
that of correspondence. 

‘It was my own fault,’ the 
Rector’s wife argued; ‘I ought 
never to have suggested the re- 
production of domestic and family 
gossip. Had I done my duty 
properly, I should have insisted 
on her writing an essay every day, 
and so educated her powers of 
thought instead of her powers of 
observation, which are far too 
keen already.’ 

‘My dear,’ she said, bringing 
forward once again the graces of 
her youth that had, according to 
Mr. Wright, turned the heads of 
all the marriageable and eligible 
men of Dublin in the days when 
she too was in her teens, ‘I 
think you have now so much 
improved your colloquial English 
that these letters may be dis- 
continued. You had better take 
a fortnight’s holiday, and then, 
after the new year has fairly 
set in, we can consider the sub- 
jects upon which it will be most 
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to your mental advantage to 
write.’ 

In reply Miss Miles simply 
bowed, and, taking her manu- 
script, corrected those passages 
which Mrs. Wright had pencilled 
as being capable of improvement. 

‘ You have amended your errors 
very quickly and well, said Mrs. 
Wright, glancing over the sheet 
and handing it back again. 

Miss Miles, with a pleasant 
‘Thank you,’ received the letter, 
and at once tore it into slips, and 
placed the morsels under the grate. 

*My dear,’ cried Mrs. Wright, 
‘ what are you doing?’ 

‘Only burning some useless 
paper, answered Miss Miles 
quietly. 

Mrs. Wright paused for a mi- 
nute, then she remarked, ‘ I hope, 
Bella—I do hope—you have not 
a bad temper.’ 

‘I hope not,’ was the reply, ‘I 
do not think i have. I only 
burnt this letter because I fan- 
cied—forgive me if I am wrong— 
you did not want my uncle to 
read it.’ 

‘ My child, you are very foolish,’ 
said Mrs. Wright in her most 
matronly manner. ‘I trust no- 
thing ever occurs at Fisherton 
Rectory which I should care for 
the whole world knowing.’ 

‘And if there were,’ retorted 
Miss Miles, her cheeks aflame and 
her head erect, ‘ I trust you know 
such things would never be re- 
peated by me. I have never 
mentioned even the merest trifle 
to my uncle I thought you and 
Mr. Wright might like me to 
keep secret. If I know little else, 
I know, at least, when to remain 
silent.’ And then and there she 
burst into a passion of tears. 

‘ Bella—Bella, what is the mat- 
ter? exclaimed Mrs. Wright. 
‘What have I said or done to 
cause you such grief? 

‘ Nothing—nothing,’ replied the 


girl for answer. ‘ Only sometimes 
I cannot forget. I cannot.’ 

‘Forget what? asked Mrs. 
Wright. 

‘Do not ask me. Nothing I 
can tell you,’ was the answer. 
And Miss Miles left the room, 
leaving Mrs. Wright in a state 
of bewilderment impossible to 
describe. 

‘I have it,’ at length decided 
that astute lady. ‘Her mother 
or her father was mad, and she 
knows it. She has all the clever- 
ness and secrecy of insanity, and 
the malady will break out some 
day in her. I must speak to 
Dion about this.’ 

But when she did speak “to 
Dion, he only said, ‘Pshaw! Selina, 
the girl has all her wits, believe 
me. There is a mystery, doubtless, 
but we were not sent into the 
world to solve it. Let us make 
what we can out of Mr. Irwin, 
and thank Heaven for the wind- 
fall, without troubling ourselves 
too much concerning the ins and 
outs of affairs that are no business 
of ours.’ 


CHAPTER XVI. 


RECOUNTS HOW AN ENGLISHMAN 
WAS TRICKED IN IRELAND. 


CoLoneEL LEscHELLEs, for whose 
benefit the spare bedroom of Fish- 
erton Rectory—Miss Miles’ bed- 
room, in short—had been duly 
prepared, as narrated by that 
young lady, was an old friend of 
the Wrights—so old a friend, in- 
deed, that the Rector declared the 
date of his first acquaintance with 
the Colonel was enshrouded in the 
mists of memory. 

This is a good way some people 
have of forgetting the number of 
years which could be counted since 
they first made the acquaintance 
of this distinguished statesman or 
that admirable millionaire. They 
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could tell to a day, I will war- 
rant, when they first met poor 
Tom Styles, or Jack Oakes forced 
his company upon them ; but it is 
really so long since they first knew 
Rothschild, and Baring, and the 
rest of the moneyed plutocracy, 
that the exact date has been rubbed 
by the mere action of time off Re- 
collection’s tablets. 

It would not have required, 
however, any extraordinary amount 
of thought to enable Mr. Wright to 
state precisely the Christmas Eve 
on which he made Colonel Les- 
chelles’ acquaintance. 

Had he chosen to do so, he could 
have told any inquirer the date, 
year, and hour when he set eyes 
for the first time on that gallant 
officer. He was at that period cu- 
rate in a parish situated well away 
to the east of London, in the 
middle of the marshes, with no 
resident vicar, one resident squire, 


a scattered population of about a. 


couple of hundred souls, an old 
church, a full graveyard—ague to 
the south, fever to the north, bron- 
chitis to the east, and rheumatism 
and consumption pervading the 


west almost exclusively, and 
spreading to the other three quar- 
ters when inclination or business 
<alled one or both diseases thither. 

‘For eleven weary months,’ to 
quote Mr. Wright’s own words, ‘ I 
vegetated in that slough of de- 
spond, most part of the time wife- 
less and childless. Except in the 
summer, I preached to about half- 
a-dozen of a congregation; there 
was not an educated man in the 
parish but one, and he was an 
atheist. As for the squire, he had 
not an idea beyond horses, dogs, 
fat cattle, and good investments. 
He had plenty of money; but he 
spent as little as he could. He 
never entertained. During the 
whole time I had charge he never 
asked me to his house, or offered 
me a glass of wine when I called. 
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The stipend, however, was good, 
as well it might be, and the duty 
light; if it had been heavy, I could 
not have performed it. I kept my 
health wonderfully, and Selina and 
the children kept theirs at a dis- 
tance. I lived at the vicarage, and 
the woman who was left in care of 
the furniture attended to my wants. 
Besides this woman, who was deaf, 
I never exchanged word with hu- 
man being after my rounds were 
finished for the day, and the cur- 
tains were drawn and the shut- 
ters closed. Sometimes, when the 
flat marsh lands were covered 
deep in snow or lay under water, 
and the wind came howling up 
from the German Ocean across 
those dreary wilds, I have sat by 
the fire in the old vicar’s study, 
and imagined how a man might 
hang himself, or take to drink, or 
go mad, living alone in such a spot.’ 

Even to such a spot, however, 
Christmas Eve came — such a 
Christmas Eve! The wind, after 
having blown for about three 
months from the east, as is the 
habit of the wind in those forlorn 
regions, suddenly changed to the 
south, and brought with it, on the 
twenty-fourth of December in that 
especial year of grace, such a fall of 
snow as was unparalleled in the 
memory of the oldest inhabitant, 
a certain Job Groom, who had, as 
man and boy, worked upon the 
farm and lands owned by Squire 
Olier and Squire Olier’s forefathers 
sixty-five years. 

There had been a very heavy 
fall of snow, so said Job, the night 
Master Samuel was born; and now 
there came a heavier fall, and 
Master Samuel, the Squire, was— 
quite in his prime, as it seemed to 
Job—dying; and, unless the wea- 
ther changed greatly, Job did not 
see how he was ever to be buried. 
Job could remember that at the 
time of the heavy snow when 
Master Samuel was born, graves 
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could not be dug at all; and Job, 
sorry for his master’s impending 
death, was still more sorry he 
should have selected such weather 
for flitting from this world to the 
next. 

So Squire Olier lay dying. His 
house stood low even for that low- 
lying district ; and he had drunk 
heavily for many years past, in 
order to banish ague, and perhaps 
also because he liked strong liquors. 
And the doctor, who came from 
the nearest town to attend him, 
said that he had drunk too much, 
and that brandy and hollands had 
between them signed his death- 
warrant. 

Upon the other hand, the doctor 
said if he had not drunk so much 
he would probably not have lived 
so long. He made this remark to 
Mr. Wright while he and that 
gentleman were having something 
hot in the dining-room upon the 
especial Christmas Eve of which I 
am speaking, when Squire Olier was 
speeding to eternity with greater 
haste than he had ever ridden on 
his good horse Rochester back from 
hounds or market, with the sharp 
east wind cutting his head off, or 
the driving sleet beating in his 
eyes and blinding him. 

‘I shall not go just yet,’ said 
the doctor, ‘though I can be of 
no more use, I am afraid, still I 
may just as well wait for half an 
hour. Who succeeds, do you 
know ?” 

‘It depends on his will,’ an- 
swered the Curate. ‘The place is 
his own, to bequeath to you or me, 
if he were so inclined. The heir 
he fixed on, however, I believe, 
offended him, and he has sent, I 
know, for I wrote the letter, to 
some man—an officer, not long re- 
turned from India—that I fancy 
he had half a notion of willing 
most of his property to. But the 
Colonel tarries; and if he had not 
tarried, I suppose our poor friend 


has been in no fit state to execute 
a will for days past.’ 

They sat silent for a time over 
the fire in that dark wainscoted 
room. Without, the snow conti- 
nued to fall softly; upstairs, the 
Squire lay insensible. In the 
kitchen, servants, house and farm, 
huddled together round the hearth, 
reading warnings in the blaze of 
the wood fire, and seeing winding- 
sheets in the guttering candles. 
At every sound they started; and 
when occasionally one of the two 
women attending on the dying 
Squire crept downstairs, they 
looked at her as if she had come 
from another world. 

There was no mistress at the 
farm, there had never been in 
Squire Samuel’s time, and the ser- 
vants spoke in hushed tones of 
some cruel disappointment in early 
life which had kept the once-young 
master single, and changed the 
whole course and meaning of his 
life. 

In the parlour, the doctor and 
clergyman touched on the same 
subject ; and Mr. Wright said he 
understood the lady—dead and 
dust long before—had been a sister 
of this very Colonel Leschelles, and 
a cousin of Mr. Olier’s. 

‘ Though he has lived the life of 
a boor, he comes of a good family, I 
believe,’ added the Curate; and he 
was about to enlarge upon this 
theme when the doctor said, 
‘Hush!’ and rising, walked to- 
wards the door, which was opened 
at that moment by one of the 
watchers. 

‘ Will you come upstairs, please, 
sir? she asked. ‘ He is very bad.’ 

Thereupon doctor and clergy- 
man proceeded to the sick cham- 
ber, where they found Squire 
Olier so bad that he never could 
be worse. 

The doctor did what lay in his 
power to soothe him ; but his power 
was literally ni. 
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‘It is almost the last struggle,’ 
he whispered to Mr. Wright. ‘ All 
will soon be over.’ 

And still the snow fell softly, 
and the graves in the distant 
churchyard were covered, like the 
dead, from sight ; and Mr. Wright, 
with a great sense of pity for the 
human loneliness of the dying man, 
knelt by the bedside and prayed, 
till the doctor, touching his shoul- 
der, said : 

* He has gone, poor fellow! He 
is past any help of ours.’ 

At the same instant there was a 
peal at the front-door bell, imme- 
diately followed by a rush of cold 
air into the house and a sound of 
talking in the hall. Then, as Mr. 
Wright descended the staircase, a 
servant met him and announced 
that Colonel Leschelles had come. 

Mr. Wright, re-entering the par- 
lour, found standing before the fire 
a tall, thin man—military, unques- 
tionably—elderly, presumably—a 
man who came to the point at 
once by asking, ‘Am I in time ? 

‘ He is dead!’ answered the Cu- 
rate; and for a minute not a word 
was uttered. Then the Colonel 
spoke : 

‘I received a letter written by a 
Mr. Wright——’ 

‘I am Mr. Wright,’ explained 
the Curate. 

‘ But only late last night, as it 
has been following me from place 
to place,’ continued the Colonel, 
acknowledging the information 
with a bow. ‘I have been travel- 
ling ever since. I should like to 
have seen him alive once more. 
Poor Samuel! we were good friends 
many a long year ago.’ And there 
ensued another pause, broken this 
time by Mr. Wright, who told the 
officer his cousin had been virtually 
dead for some days previously, and 
that no speed he could have made, 
even had the letter reached him in 
regular course, would have enabled 
him to arrive in time. 


‘ I am glad to know that,’ replied 
the other ; ‘ for I should have liked 
to comply with his last request, if 
possible.’ 

At this juncture the doctor came 
in to tell Mr. Wright he was going, 
and to say he would inform Mr. 
Olier’s solicitor of his client’s death. 
Then the doctor inquired if it was 
Colonel Leschelles’ intention to re- 
maih in the house. 

‘I suppose I must,’ said the 
Colonel ruefully. ‘ If I were ever so 
much inclined to desert my post, 
I do not think, considering the 
road we have travelled, I should 
feel inclined to retrace it. I hired 
a conveyance to bring me here, 
and I suppose the driver can put 
up for the night. It is not wea- 
ther in which to turn a dog out, 
or 4 

* Anybody except a doctor,’ fin- 
ished the other. ‘Doctors are 
supposed to be weatherproof; but 
if I mean to get home at all, I 


“must be off now 


‘ Better stay at the vicarage,’ 
suggested Mr. Wright. 

‘Only wish I could,’ was the 
reply; ‘but my wife would be 
fancying all manner of evil; and, 
besides, some patient will be sure 
to want me. Patients always do 
fall ill on Church holidays and 
snowy nights; but take the Colo- 
nel home with you, Mr. Wright. 
He will be far better and more 
comfortable away from here. Take 
him with you.’ 

‘ Ay, that I will, if he is only 
willing to come,’ said Mr. Wright, 
laying a persuasive hand on the 
officer’s sleeve as the doctor left 
the room. ‘ Listen to me, Colonel; 
you will be miserable here, I know. 
The servants are upset ; and if they 
were not, they would not be of 
much use to you. You can be of 
no use to our poor friend upstairs. 
Come with me to the vicarage, 
where I am, in the absence of my 
wife and children, leading a ba- 
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chelor life. You can be as much 
alone as you like. The house is 
warm, if it is nothing else. I can 
give you a snug bit of supper to- 
night, and cut you a slice out of as 
fine a turkey as ever came to table 
to-morrow. Say you will come. 
Upon my honour I shall be as glad 
of your company as I should of 
that of my own brother.’ 

Which, if the Colonel had known 
everything, would not have seemed 
a strong way of putting the mat- 
ter. Nevertheless Mr. Wright was 
quite in earnest over his invita- 
tion. He would have killed a 


fatted calf for his guest’s benefit, 
had such an animal been running 
loose about the vicarage straw- 
yard, rather than let his captive 


go. 

Colonel Leschelles looked round 
the dark parlour; he surveyed the 
gloomy wainscot of the room, the 
heavy, old-fashioned haircloth- 
covered chairs, the worn sofa, the 
unsnuffed candles, the hearth 
strewn with wood-ashes, and 
thought of what an evening com- 
panionless in that house was likely 
to prove, with no living soul he 
could ask to relieve his loneliness 
downstairs, with the memory of 
the dead lying stiff and silent up- 
stairs; and he decided in favour 
of the vicarage. 

‘You are very kind,’ he said, 
speaking to Mr. Wright; ‘and I 
will avail myself of your proffered 
hospitality ; but first I should like 
to see IT.’ 

* You would like to be alone, 
probably,’ suggested Mr. Wright 
as he led the way upstairs. 

‘Yes, if you please,’ was the 
answer. And so the two men 
who had parted in youth met 
again in age. 

With the memories which 
thronged through Colonel Les- 
chelles’ mind, as he stood looking 
at the face no longer distorted 
with pain, over which the peace of 


death was rapidly stealing, we 
have no concern. There was no 
remorse, at any rate, in the officer’s 
heart. The quarrel, in whatever 
cause it may have originated, was 
not of his seeking, and at any time 
he would have made it up. Fur- 
ther, he had obeyed his cousin’s 
request the moment he received 
his message, and he had been 
ready, knowing nothing of the 
dead man’s pecuniary intentions 
towards himself, to hold out the 
right hand of fellowship, and tell 
his kinsman that in his heart 
there rankled no bitterness, no 
feeling, save good-will and cha- 
rity. 

All too late, however, thought 
the Colonel, as he stood regarding 
the changed face of the cousin 
who had loved his sister; and it 
was consequently a grave man and 
a depressed who, half an hour 
later, apologized to Mr. Wright 
for having detained him for so 
long a time, and signified his rea- 
diness to accompany the Curate 
home. 

That night Mr. Wright, de- 
pressed and out of sorts himself, 
let his visitor alone. He gave him 
good cheer, it is true; but he did 
not enter into much conversation. 
What talk they had was about 
the late Squire and his relatives, 
and the life he had led, and the 
life he might have led; and as 
neither found any one of those 
topics entertaining, they bade each 
other good-night, and went to bed 
early. 

Next morning both arose in 
better spirits, and looked out 
over a white world glittering and 
sparkling under the beams of a 
winter sun. 

‘The finest Christmas Day I can 
ever remember,’ said Mr. Wright, 
rubbing his hands and looking at 
the ruddy glow of the fire, and 
listening contentedly to the bub- 
bling of the urn. ‘The labourers 
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from the farm were at work by day- 
break, and have cut a road to the 
church ; so we may get something 
of a congregation, after all. Will 
you come with me, or keep at 
home beside the “re ?” 

The Colonel elected to go with 
Mr. Wright, who picked out a 
very good sermon from a pile 
already yellow with age, and de- 
livored it admirably. He touched 
very feelingly upon the death that 
had taken place so recently, and 
though he said little concerning 
the late Squire, still he said as 
much as it was possible for any 
one to say in his praise. 

After service was over, Mr. 
Wright and his visitor returned 
to the vicarage, where, in due 
time, that turkey spoken of in 
commendatory terms, was placed 
smoking on the board. 

‘You see your dinner?’ re- 
marked Mr. Wright. And the 


Colonel was fain to remark he saw . 


a very good dinner: indeed, which 
was rendered none the worse by 
the addition of some capital punch, 
in the brewing of which Mr. 
Wright was a proficient. The 
punchbow!] was not produced till the 
old cook had removed the remains 
of the turkey and disappeared 
with the almost untasted pudding. 
Then Mr. Wright produced ‘his 
materials,’ and compounded a be- 
verage which the Colonel declared 
to be ‘ perfect,’ and which he sip- 
ped, looking at the upheaped fire 
and listening to Mr. Wright’s talk. 

In those days the Curate could 
talk. Debt had not then been 
sitting upon him for so long a 
time, as was the case at Fisherton. 
Children had come and gone; but 
his mental elasticity was almost 
as great as ever. Duns had been 
pressing, and Selina’s- health was 
often delicate, but the buoyancy 
of his youth still remained, and 
the evil days which came upon 
him at last, of regarding all men 
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as mere possible chances from 
which to borrow money had not 
yet arrived. ’ 

So Mr. Wright, who was per- 
haps always a little more loqua- 
cious to any chance guest, or at 
any hospitable table, when Selina 
and the dear children were absent, 
and he living en garcon, unfolded 
his experience budget for Colonel 
Leschelles’ benefit. 

He wanted to rouse the officer 
from his depression, and he did 
it. He wished to see him laugh, 
or, if that were impossible, smile; 
and he made him both laugh and 
smile. 

He told him stories of Dublin 
life, and of his own life at Trinity 
—then so merry and witty a col- 
lege — recited profane anecdotes 
concerning bishops and arch- 
bishops; told how the Church in 
Ireland had been neglected, and 
expressed his own conviction that 
it was hard to feel energetic in a 
country where nineteen-twentieths 
of the population were either Pres- 
byterians or Roman Catholics ; had 
his fling at the absentee clergy, 
who he said were even worse than 
the absentee landlords; citing,asan 
example, the case of a rector, who, 
starting in the morning with the 
bishop of the diocese on a visit 
to his parish, drove about till 
evening without finding it, gravely 
assuring his lordship, when com- 
pelled to give up the search, he 
had been ‘once there, and was 
quite astonished he could not re- 
member the way to it again.’ 

‘And yet there was a consider- 
able amount of Christian feeling at 
that time among the various deno- 
minations,’ continued Mr. Wright, 
‘which I doubt does not prevail 
now. 

‘ No dinner-party then was com- 
plete without the priest, and good 
stories they gave, never fear, in 
return for their entertainment. 
No men were such story-tellers as 

I 
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they. Why, every gentleman’s 
house was open to the priests, 
who were right jolly fellows, 
until after Catholic Emancipation ; 
and well-educated and gentleman- 
ly too, many of them, which is 
more than could be said nowadays. 
If the dissenting ministers were 
not asked to mix freely with the 
landed gentry, it was only because 
in country districts many of them 
had come from the plough, and 
because the better educated and 
those born in town were just like 
Samson’s foxes, running a-muck 
against Churchmen and Romanists 
alike. 

‘ Still, even between the Presby- 
terians and theChurch people—the 
Regium donum and the tithes, as 
we used to dub them—a kindly 
feeling sometimes prevailed. I re- 
member once, when I was a boy, 
staying with some relatives of 
mine in the north. They were 
Presbyterians, stiff-necked as the 
perverse generation, and bigoted as 
Mussulmen, so, of course, I had 
to go to “meeting” with them, 
and stand out those interminable 
prayers, and sit while psalms fifty 
verses long were sung in unison 
through their noses, and listen to 
sermons which they said were full 
of pith, but which seemed to me 
full only of repetitions. 

‘We used to muster a goodly 
company, for there was only one 
Roman Catholic family in the 
parish, and not more than fifty 
Church people. All the women 
went to meeting with their Bibles 
wrapped round in unfolded pocket- 
handkerchiefs, and all the men 
wore black clothes about three 
sizes too large for them. 

‘ The men and the women walked 
in separate detachments. Four or 
so of one sex walked together, 
taking up the entire side-walk, 
and sometimes the whole road, 
and then came four or less of the 
other sex walking by themselves. 
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‘ They were very strict in all the 
relations of life, and part of their 
religion was to keep the footpath 
against all comers. 

‘The clergyman of the parish 
was of course non-resident. He 
lived many miles distant, near a 
pleasant town, where he had a nice 
house, good society, and a fine 
library. 

‘It is said that a matter-of-fact 
bishop once wrote to him to know 
whether he considered his books 
or the souls of his flock of the 
most importance, to which he 
slily replied : 

*“T apprehend, my lord, there 
can be no doubt about the matter. 
My books, of course.” 

‘ He and his clerk rode over the 
hills to perform one service on 
Sundays, that is, unless the day 
happened to be very wet indeed, 
in which case, after waiting for 
half an hour, the congregation 
quietly dispersed, some going to 
“ meeting,” others home, and those 
who had friends pretty well to do 
near at hand accepting invitations 
to “take an air of the fire” and 
a drop of something to keep the 
cold out. 

‘By all ranks the rector was 
greatly liked. When he did come 
among his people, he was pleasant 
to them, and to the dissenters and 
the one Roman Catholic family. 
He had a royal memory, and never 
made mistakes about names. He 
was ready with a joke for the 
mothers, for a kind word with the 
men, with a sly compliment for 
the girls, and pats on the head, 
and sometimes halfpence, for the 
curly-pated, bare-footed, straight- 
limbed children disporting them- 
selves in the village horse-pond 
and the familiar gutters. True, 
the minister often had a rap at 
the clergyman of the Established 
Church for taking money and 
doing no work, but his people did 
not attach much importance to 





these remarks. Paying for their 
sittings, being asked to contribute 
to collections, being called upon for 
money when their children had to 
be baptized or themselves married, 
seemed much harder to them than 
the payment of tithes, which 
usually came out of their land- 
lords’ pockets. 

‘At all times the rector was 
willing to christen for nothing, 
marry for nothing, ay, and often 
as not to give the newly-wedded 
a trifle with which to begin house- 
keeping ; and so, as I have said, he 
was popular, more especially as it 
was well known he “could take 
his glass just like one of them- 
selves.” 

‘To a parish some few miles 
distant had come a clergyman of 
quite another stamp. An English- 
man with-an English wife, both 
of whom were cordially hated. 
He, for wanting to make converts ; 


she, for wishing the people to keep _ 


themselves and their houses clean. 
He gave blankets and tracts to 
the Roman Catholics, and their 
priest told them to burn the 
tracts and keep the blankets, add- 
ing, “ God knows, poor souls! this 
weather you have need of them.” 

‘He gave straw bonnets and 
cotton frocks to the Presbyterian 
children, and was astonished to 
find they donned those articles of 
attire only in order to attend the 
Sunday-schools attached to their 
own meeting-house. 

‘He preached alternate Sundays 
against the Roman Catholics and 
the dissenters, and was not sparing 
upon those of his own cloth who 
folded their hands in idleness and 
said, “ Peace when there was no 
peace.” 

‘This was the man who stood 
waiting for the rector of our 
parish one stormy winter’s morn- 
ing, and who, as the old clerical 
cob came in sight, advanced to 
meet his friend. 
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*“How do, ——?” he began. 
“ My steeple was blown down last 
night, and as we could not possibly 
have any service, I thought I would 
come over and preach for you.” 

*“T am sure I am greatly ob- 
liged to you,” answered our rector. 
In telling the story afterwards, 
which he did at many a dinner- 
table, he said he would as soon 
have seen the gentleman with a 
cloven hoof as the man who 
greeted him. Nay, I am wrong, 
he said he would rather have seen 
Il Diavolo ; but, however, he felt 
he must put a good face on the 
matter, and so he got down off his 
cob, and the clerk dismounted 
from his pony, and they all went 
into the vestry together, where 
the Englishman proceeded to robe 
himself decorously, while our 
rector flung on his surplice, as 
was his fashion, anyhow. 

* “ You don’t get much of a con- 
gregation here, I suppose?” re- 
marked the stranger. 

*‘“Oh! pretty well; all things 
considered, I cannot complain.” 

*“ There don’t seem many here 
yet,” said the Englishman, peeping 
through the chinks of the vestry 
door. 

*“ We always give them a few 
minutes’ grace,” observed the rec- 
tor; “and I dare say they will be 
late such a boisterous morning as 
this.” 

‘ Having made which excuse, he 
passed out into the churchyard 
and accosted a member of the 
constabulary force who chanced 
at that moment to be passing the 
vestry window. 

‘ “Mr, Jeckey,” says he, “ I am 
in an awful fix. Here’s the Rev. Mr. 

come to spy out the naked- 
ness of the land. If Mr. Cathers 
won’t help me, I am disgraced for 
ever. Just run round to the 
meeting-house and tell Mr. Cathers 
if he'll lend me his congregation T'll 
be eternally obliged to = 

I 
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‘Like an arrow from the bow 
sped Mr. Jeckey on his errand. 
The Presbyterian service had be- 
gun before he reached the meet- 
ing-house; indeed, it had pro- 
ceeded so far that Mr. Cathers had 
finished his extempore prayer and 
given out the psalm, which we 
were all singing as well as we 
knew how. 

‘ But never recked Mr. Jeckey of 
that. Down the aisle he tramped 
unheeding, not a man stirring to 
stop his progress. Up the pulpit 
steps he strode, and whispered the 
position in Mr. Cathers’ ear. 

‘ We were all dying of curiosity, 
but still we sang on—sang our 
fiercest, till Mr. Cathers, having 
taken the sense of Mr. Jeckey’s 
communication into his brain, 
raised one hand, in order to si- 
lence our voices and obtain at- 
tention for himself. 

*“My friends,” he said, “our 
worthy rector is in a serious strait. 
You all know, or have heard, of 
the English clergyman who is dis- 
turbing the peace of . With- 
out message or notice of any kind 
he has come this morning to take 
the church duty here, and, as a 
personal favour, our rector asks 
you all to go and listen to his 
sermon. If you will do so, I shall 
feel obliged. In any case, there 
will be no service here, as I mean 
to go and sit under him for this 
once myself.” 

‘So,’ proceeded Mr. Wright, 
‘ we all rose ina body and repaired 
to church, the minister heading 
us; and Mr. looked upon 
such a congregation as had never 
gladdened his eyes in his own pa- 
rish. The pews were packed, the 
aisles were full, the clerk could 
not beg, borrow, or steal prayer- 
books sufficient for one in six; 
but the dissenters did their best. 
They watched what the others 








(To be continued.) 
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did, and knelt at the right places, 
and got up not often at the wrong. 
If they sat during the singing 
when they should have stood, 
that was nothing unusual even 
among Church people; and I am 
bound to say they listened to Mr. 
consigning the Roman Ca- 
tholics to the lowest depths and 
describing the iniquities of the 
Scarlet Lady with an appreciative 
ear. 
‘When Mr. took off his 
gown, he did it with the air of » 
man who feels he looks like a dog 
with his tail between his legs. 

*“T had no idea you had such a 
congregation,” he said to our rec- 
tor. 

‘“ Tt was larger than usual to- 
day,” said the rector modestly. 
“TI suppose the news of your com- 
ing had got wind.” 

‘And something else got wind 
too,” finished Mr. Wright. ‘It 
was too good a story to be kept 
quiet, telling as it did as much 
against the Englishman as our 
rector. 

‘ Besides, our rector felt it ought 
not to be lost. He gave a supper 
on the strength of it to all the 
parish, and was better liked thar 
ever afterwards. 

‘Moreover, he told the story at 
various dinner-parties, and the 
laugh was so loud and so long 
against that he exchanged 
his living with a man who has 
since gone over bodily to Rome, 
and been succeeded by a vicar of 
moderate views, who is the happy 
father of nine daughters. 

‘No straw bonnets or cotton 
frocks are given away in the pa- 
rish now I believe, and the pigs 
live in the cottagers’ houses, and 
the children in the gutters outside 
the houses without let or hin- 
drance from the wife of any one, 
lay or clerical.’ 




















SOME OF THE DIFFICULTIES OF DRAMATIC 


LITERATURE. 


—— ‘the poetic worth of a piece they were never heard to speak of, or to judge of, 
right or wrong; their continual question was simply, ‘How much will it bring? Is 


it a stock piece? How long will it run? 
— Wilhelm Meister’s Apprenticeship. 


HY in this age of culture— 
this age of competitive 
examinations—this age of high- 
pressure intellectuality and cram- 
worship, are the theatrical amuse- 
ments of the day so unintellectual ? 
A curious question, and, more 
curious still, a question which wise 
men have scarcely cared to ask, so 
little does the stage enter into the 
ordinary ken of intellectual persons. 
Ought we indeed to use the 
dignified term ‘literature’ in re- 
ference to such a subject? It is 
stated that those who dine at the 
annual dinner of the Royal Lite- 
rary Fund never hear a single word 
spoken in reference to the drama; 
other branches of literature are 
dluly recognised, but the drama is 
treated as an outcast sister in this 
land of the Elizabethan drama- 
tists; so perhaps we ought to tender 
an apology for even using the term 
‘dramatic literature.’ But at least, 
with regard to the stage, it is 
passing strange that intellectual 
persons generally, and particularly 
persons who devote their minds 
to the study of social topics, should 
care so little for that mighty power 
which, for good or evil, for eleva- 
tion or degradation, ministers to the 
amusement of large masses of the 
community as well in London as 
in provincial towns. 
* But is the stage unintellectual ?’ 
Please to prove your assertion. 
Well, good reader, be kind 
enough to run your eye down the 
dramatic column of the ‘Times’ 
and point out the number of the- 
atres which would be likely to 
attract persons of intellect, say 


How often, think you, it may be played? 
THomas CARLYL»’s translation, 


men of science, barristers, lawyers, 
doctors, students, young men en- 
gaged in intellectual pursuits— 
say how many of the advertised 
amusements would be in harmony 
with, or possess interest for hard- 
thinking brains.* 

Of course the religious world 
ignores the stage altogether; re- 
ligious people preach against it, 
denounce it, despise stage players, 
and the protest ends in its 
barrenness: vilified ad libitum, the 
stage remains. Does it count for 
nothing to be able to attract hun- 
dreds night after night —thousands 
of the rough stuff of those nor- 
thern cities—thousands who are 
deaf to church bell or chapel 
preacher, to the influences of 
parson or minister — thousands 
who crowd in to be enthralled 
by the sorrows of Leah or the 
tribulations of Mary Warner? Is 
the power which a woman like 
Miss Bateman exercises to a moral 
end, not one day a week, but six 
evenings out of seven, a thing for 
religious peopje to despise or ig- 

* This article was written at the com- 
mencement of the dark dramatic season 
1874-5; since then ‘ Hamlet’ has become 
a great and well-deserved success, thanks 
being due, not only to Mr. Irving’s great 
ability, but also to Mr. Bateman’s skill 
as a manager, in gradually developing 
the popular interest felt in Mr. Irving’s 
acting, and thus rendering ‘ Hamlet’ a 
possibility. ‘The Merry Wives of Wind- 
sor’ was produced at the Gaiety shortly 
before Christmas; but with regard to 
modern work, up to the middle of January 
nothing with any claim to intellectual 
power has been produced, with the ex- 
ception of Mr. W. S. Gilbert’s charming 
sketch, so admirably created by Mrs. Ban- 
croft. 
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nore? Not alone is Mr. Spur- 
geon’s Tabernacle wonderful, or 
Canon Liddon’s Sunday afternoon 
congregation at St. Paul’s, and 
they at least, though from widely 
different sides and in different de- 
grees, address persons within the 
intellectual pale; but that gallery 
of Birmingham roughs, and the 
power of a woman to hold it in 
her thrall by a story of long-en- 
during love and fortitude, or a 
story of bitter repentance and final 
redemption and pardon through 
self-sacrifice—this also is worth a 
little thought. Of course religious 
people are hopeless, through deep- 
seated historic prejudice; but the 
subject might possibly be worthy 
of consideration by a social science 
congress. The amusement of the 
people is certainly worthy of 
, thought. Amusement may mean 
education in good or evil. 

‘Come, come! what’s all this 
twaddle about intellectuality and 
moral purpose!’ exclaims a mana- 
ger. ‘I’m bound to give what 
people will take; it’s a mere matter 
of pence and pounds to me. Opera 
bouffe is just now the go; but it’s 
all one as far as I’m concerned. 
Bless you, my boy, I’ve no feelings 
one way or another; I’d give ’em 
anything they liked—a Greek 
tragedy in Greek with a chorus of 
modern Greeks from Manchester, 
if I thought they’d come to the 
scratch, only they wouldn’t. Se- 
riously, though, old fellow, I don’t 
believe intellectual persons, as you 
call them, care a button for intel- 
lectual entertainments. People 
thinking hard all day don’t want 
to think in the evening—it stands 
to reason they either want to go 
to sleep or be amused without 
thought. Depend upon it that 
class wouldn’t care for your psy- 
chological -drama; they’ve been 
puzzling their brains all day, and 
they don’t want to be asked social 
enigmas at night. And besides,’ and 
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this said with a knowing wink, 
‘ just remember the story of Faust. 
He was a very intellectual person, 
and all that style of thing, wasn’t 
he? Well, we know the end of 
Faust’s intellectuality. No, no, 
my boy; opera bouffe and a pi- 
quant ballet; none of your esthetics 
and poetry of motion, but good, 
downright corporeal dancing; de- 
pend upon it that’s the sort io 
catch your intellectual people.’ 

. * 7. * * 


‘ Just like the stupidity of ma- 
nagers,’ cries an intellectual person, 
say a hard-worked physician or 
barrister. ‘I want a little relaxa- 
tion; I’m wearied with my own 
ideas—my own thoughts—I want 
to replace those thoughts for a 
short time with other thoughts 
and ideas, but they must be 
thoughts strong enough to cast 
out the thoughts which absorb 
my mind. Plague upon it! I 
suppose it’s the fault of the dra- 
matists. Why the deuce can’t they 
screw themselves up to the intel- 
lectual standard of the age?— 
haven’t they got brains enough to 
write out these eternal ballets, 
and write over those melancholy 
moving burlesques? Surely Eng- 
lish life is not so utterly barren 
of incidents that it can’t afford 
subjects for the stage! Surely 
there must be social conditions 
which, treated from an English 
standpoint, and with due regard 
to English feelings, would interest 
the brains of London as the drame 
intime of France interests the 
brains of Paris. We have been 
charmed at the Prince of Wales 
Theatre by a clever rendering of 
every-day English life—charmed, 
and deeply thankful as well to 
author as to management; but 
surely there must exist an abnor- 
mai as well as a normal condition 
of the feelings and passions in 
English existence—English social 
life must have its own special trials 
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and temptations. Haven’t our dra- 
matists eyes to see these things, 
and brains enough to embody them 
on the stage? Does no tempta- 
tion exist for Englishmen and 
Englishwomen? Is temptation 


solely reserved for the wicked 
inhabitants of Paris ?’ 
* * . 


o * 


‘I beg your pardon, sir, for 
interrupting; but I assert boldly 
that there is no such thing as 
temptation in English domestic life. 
I’m the father of a family of seven 
daughters—three of ’em married, 
bless ’em! I know what you’re 
driving at; I repeat, there is no 
such thing as temptation in Eng- 
land. Love, and plaguey trou- 
blesome it is anyhow, is syste- 
matically conducted in thiscountry, 
upon the most irreproachable and 
moral principles. Don’t talk to 
me about a Divorce Court; I tell 
you the whole thing is utterly un- 
English. I don’t care twopence 
for newspaper reports and judicial 
statistics ; I say I don’t choose to 
recognise the existence of a Divorce 
Court; call me a fool or a philis- 
tine, or an ostrich with its head 
buried in the sand, I’d rather be 
all three than recognise immo- 
rality in any form. The French are 
bad enough, I know; this is 
England, thank Heaven, and Eng- 
land’s glory, under Providence, is 
its morality. If I ever go to the 
play—I hate the whole thing, the 
dress-circle is always so lamentably 
uncomfortable—I only go for the 
sake of the girls. Dramatic plots 
must be strictly limited to those 
ideas of propriety with which a 
young lady of seventeen ought to 
be imbued. Her ideas—or, at 
least, the ideas she ought to have, 
I know they get hold of all sorts of 
novels—I say that the ideas of life 
which are proper toa girl of seven- 
teen ought to govern, and must 
and shall govern, the dramatists of 
England, or neither I nor the girls 
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go any more to the theatre, mind 
that. Analysis of the passions 
and feelings ? fiddlesticks! this is 
the sort of plot English dramatists 
must stick to if they want me to 
countenance their plays: a young 
gentleman in love with a young 
lady—as many obstacles to their 
union as you like, cascades, ship- 
wrecks, burning houses, avalan- 
ches—happy marriage in the last 
act, and the curtain drops on do- 
mestic felicity ever after: that’s 
what I call a decent, respectable 
family plot, and those are my 
maxims as a family man.’ 
. * * * * 

‘And very wholesome maxims 
too, sir. I beg leave to state that 
I am the dramatic critic of a 
newspaper with an immense circu- 
lation among the middle classes. 
I venture to say with just pride 
that I have constantly reprobated 
every English drama which could 
possibly offend the limited ideas, 
or the theoretically limited ideas, 
of a young lady of the age you 
mention. I frankly confess I have 
been somewhat perplexed with cer- 
tain translations of French dramas 
which have, perhaps unfortunate- 
ly, slipped through the licenser’s 
fingers ; for instance, “ Nos Intimes,” 
with its spirited love scene, cer- 
tainly did bother me; but you 
must remember that the tone and 
moods of the mind vary from time 
to time as to what is exactly moral 
and what isn’t, just as Professor 
Tyndall’s mind varies with regard 
to materialism; and then you see 
Sardou’s comedy is intensely clever, 
and it won’t do to be always pru- 
dish : as Mr. Surface remarks, very 
justly, one can’t always be an ab- 
solute Joseph. Besides, after all, 
“Nos Intimes” teaches a moral 
to those immoral French; and 
further than this, English people 
are too moral to understand its 
immorality—if indeed it be im- 
moral, which I don’t allow, always 
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looking at it from a French point 
of view ; though of course every- 
body must admit that the love 
scene of act four is rather free; 
still, taking the play as a whole, I 
think it teaches a high moral 
lesson. I hope you understand 
the distinctions I have drawn be- 
tween a so-called immoral French 
play and an immoral English play ; 
the thing is perfectly clear to any 
one of common apprehension, 
though perhaps my explanation 
has not been quite as clear as I 
could wish, but unfortunately one 
can’t always explain one’s thoughts 
in a thoroughly lucid manner; 
one’s critiques, you see, are not 
published side by side. At any 
rate, I always have enforced, and 
always will enforce, the strictest 
moral treatment upon English 
dramatic authors. 

* You ask my opinion, as a moral 
censor, with regard to the present 
style of costume in ballets and 
burlesques? Do I think it a moral 
exhibition for young people? You 
allude, of course, to that vexed 
question of the minimum—vwe are 
really so accustomed to the mini- 
mum—cela va sans dire; perhaps 
it’s better not to mention such 
things to ears polite. Let us shut 
our eyes; any protest on our part 
would cause people to open their 
eyes ; this would be most dangerous 
to morality. I hope you follow my 
argument. Semi-nudity or not, 
let our own plays be always goody 
goody, and the sun of England’s 
morality will never set in the dark 
ocean of social depravity.’ 

* 7” * * 


‘I should just like to have a 
word about plays. I’m an old play- 
goer, mind you; I can remember 
Mrs. Siddons, and John Kemble, 
and Kean, and Young, and lots 
more to boot. I’m not going to 
touch the moral question. I’m 
glad to say my morals and my 
digostion are both of the robust 
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order ; nothing of the morbid, sick- 
ly valetudinarian about me, either 
morally or physically. One thing 
T’'ll just say: I can’t for the life of 
me see how bricks are to be made 
without straw, and I don’t at all 
see why English dramatists are to 
be shackled while English novel- 
ists are allowed to go free. All I 
want to do is to point out the 
reason why plays in the present 
day are so indifferent. I am per- 
suaded the fault lies with the 
authors, confound ’em ; they’ve got 
an abominable habit of always 
writing for one actor or one actress. 
Why, bless me, the plays in my 
time used to be written with at 
least a dozen good characters: all 
an author seems to care about 
nowadays is to write a play to 
suit this actor or that actress, 
without one bit of thought or care 
for the due and full rendering of 
the theme he has on hand. Can 
anything be more erroneous, or 
more degrading to the drama in an 
artistic point of view? For my 
part,’I can’t understand why 
actors put up with this sort of 
thing. Surely an actor of common 
sense, an actor possessing the 
smallest knowledge of the princi- 
ples of dramatic effect, must feel 
that the strength of his own part 
is evolved from antagonism with 
other strong parts—strength from 
strength, not strength from weak- 
ness. If I were an actor, I should 
say to an author, Give me some- 
thing strong to play against—fiesh 
and blood creations, which are 
capable of making an impression 
on the audience, not mere dummies 
which go for naught; and, mark 
me, I’d make my author do it, or 
I'd throw up the part: every actor 
has a right to do that, rather than 
compromise his art. Speaking as 
a mere outsider, it seems to me a 
great pity that actors and actresses 
are not more accustomed to vindi- 
cate the dignity of their profession 
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by taking this decisive step. Be- 
lievé me, the evil is easily cured: 
just let artistes take the thing in 
hand, show a little resolution on 
the subject, and authors will be 
forced back into the sound groove 
of dramatic composition. The 
thing is so obviously against the 
interest of the actor, that I haven’t 
doubt the fault rests entirely 
with the dramatist—undue haste 
in construction, poverty of concep- 
tion. I say, let the dramatist be 


mindful of his high calling, let 
him write with singleness of pur- 
pose, with true devotion to art, 
forgetting all else, and the actor 
will be rewarded with a play worth 
acting, and the public with a play 
worth seeing.’ 
« * 


7 * 


*Dear Mr. Dramatic Author, I 
can’t say how pleased I am with 
your play, “Obardo the Oblivious.” 
It really is so original and fresh ; 
the dialogue, too, isadmirable ; the 
part of the heroine is just the réle 
I should like to create; it would 
suit me admirably, and I am 
certain I should create a perfect 
JSurore in the part; the other char- 
acters are so good, so powerfully 
drawn, so excessively interesting ; 
indeed the whole play is thorough- 
ly artistic in conception and treat- 
ment. I can assure you it isn’t 
very often one has the treat of 
reading a work so strongly dra- 
matic, and at the same time pos- 
sessing such high literary merit. 
I can only regret, and I do so most 
sincerely, that the play is entirely 
unadapted for my purposes. The 
part of the hero is almost as 
powerful as that of the heroine. I 
need scarcely say how much I 
should rejoice in having such a 
fine part to play against; but the 
part must be finely played, or the 
whole effect would be lost. You 
are aware that I require a play 
for the provinces; it would never 
do for me to trust your hero to the 
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leading man of stock provincial 
companies, as such companies are 
now constituted: I am sure you 
would never wish the play, either for 
my sake or your own, to run such a 
risk. Then again, how could I hope 
to cast the other parts even de- 
cently? The play would be just 
the thing for a thoroughly organ- 
ized London company, and of 
course you would have no difficulty 
on that score. I only wish I 
could afford to engage a company 
for its production ; but this is im- 
possible. To be thoroughly frank 
with you, I have at last, after hard 
and earnest work, attained the 
position of a star; I have to make 
my money as best I may, and I 
could not in any event burden my 
expenses with the salary of an 
actor of sufficient talent to play 
your hero. I should esteem ita 
favour if you would write me a 
powerful play, with a very few 
characters, and those as little 
prominent as possible. Such, alas! 
is the system nowadays; I regret 
it as much for your sake as my 
own, but both author and artiste 
must submit to the inevitable.’ 
7 * hal * . 


‘My dear boy, what the deuce 
was the use of your sending me 
such a play as “ Obardo the Ob- 
livious”? Are you oblivious of the 
fact that feminine power rules the 
roast at our theatre? Madam has 
read the play, says it’s a very good 
play, but supposes I want it for 
some leading gentleman, the wo- 
man’s part being literally nowhere. 
Just send me a play with a lead- 
ing woman’s part in it, and I'll 
talk to you.’ 

> - * * = 

‘Dear sir, I beg to return you 
the MS. of “ Obardo the Oblivious.” 
Our star has read it carefully; he 
assures me that he thinks very 
highly of it. Had he been a woman 
instead of being a man, nothing 
would have given him greater 
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pleasure than to play the part of 
the heroine. Of course I can’t open 
my mouth. Haven’t you got any- 
thing on hand with a strong man’s 

part that would suit our house ?’ 

. * a * *« 

‘You ask me to state frankly 
what I think of “ Obardo,” and I 
shall take you at your word. It’s a 
very fairly effective play. I rather 
fancy I have seen several of the 
best situations before, either here 
or in France ; anyhow that’s better 
than being original; an audience 
never can make head or tail of an 
original play, nor, for the matter 
of that, can the critics either. An 
original play worries everybody ; 
stick to the old lines, that’s your 
only chance. It just occurs to me, 
wouldn’t it be worth trying our 
great “National Temple of the 
Drama?” By-the-by, old boy, your 
blank verse isn’t very topping; 
odd bits that won’t stick in 
anyhow, like the tiger’s tail in 
the “Tale of a Tub.” How- 
ever, that wouldn’t stand in the 
way of the play being accepted. Of 
course you’d have to whip in a 
couple of ballets, a procession or 
so, and a battle if possible: a man 
with a thorough knowledge of 
dramatic craft can always manage 
to insert things of that sort in any 
play. Come, come, don’t be hoity- 
toity and snort indignantly, there’s 
nothing derogatory to literature in 
ballets and processions. Of course 
high-art critics affect to deplore 
the degradation of our national 
drama; bosh! things now are just 
as they were in the days of 
Edmund Kean: anybody who really 
knows anything about the history 
of the drama will tell you that 
they always trusted in those days 
to spectacle, and live elephants, 
and horses to pull up their houses ; 
it’s true we. haven’t got Edmund 
Kean nowadays, but that’s the 
only difference.’ 
* * * * o 
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‘My dear, foolish friend, why 
the deuce have you been wasting 
your time in writing such a play 
as “ Obardo”? How on earth could 
you expect a manager to produce 
such a thing ? Bless you, managers 
know their business better than 
that! Why, you positively haven’t 
got one bit of low comedy from 
beginning to end!—it’s true Idon’t 
see how low comedy could be 
artistically introduced into the 
serious subject you have treated, 
and that’s just the reason you 
shouldn’t have treated such a 
subject. The mischief of it is, 
you’ve been trying to write up, 
filling your head with French 
notions about unity of action, ar- 
tistic treatment, deftness of con- 
struction: you must try to write 
down to the best of your ability. 
My dear, innocent friend, people 
don’t go to the theatre to see how 
well an author has written a play; 
they go to be amused, and pro- 
vided they are amused, they don’t 
care one button about constructive 
skill: people never read English 
plays, it’s only in France that 
plays are read. Is it worth while 
to bother your brains for the sake 
of pleasing half-a-dozen critics, 
and a dozen old playgoers in the 
pit ? Your subject is certainly very 
interesting ; take my advice, pitch- 
fork some strong comic relief any 
how into the play; a little rough 
and ready handling will mend 
matters directly. Take the MS. to 
pieces, after every page of serious 
writing, insert a page of good 
broad fun—never mind coherence 
and, by Jove, if “ Obardo ” isn’t the 
biggest go we’ve had for years, I’ll 
forfeit my reputation. Old jokes, 
remember! new jokes bother people 
by making them think, and mak- 
ing people think is a deadly sin in 
a dramatist. By-the-by, there’s 
just one rock ahead : don’t let your 
comic woman run your serious 
woman too close, or your play 
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won’t be accepted at a theatre 
where the leading lady plays the 
high falutin parts. It would indeed 
be prudent if you could manage to 
combine the comic vein with the 
serious in the heroine’s réle; the 
play would then be a safe card at 
any theatre where a woman has 
the lead.’ 
* * m * * 

* What an ass a man must be to 
write a play! If I write a novel— 
and I’ve written a score of novels 
with very decent success and 
thoroughly good pecuniary result 
—lI go to a publisher, and he says 
yes or no. If he says ‘ yes,’ the 
thing is done and the book pub- 
lished; but a manager’s ‘ yes’ is 
contingent upon a dozen other 
* yesses,’ a dozen conflicting inter- 
ests; and perhaps even the ‘no’ 
of a third-rate actor may throw 
the whole affair to the winds. Hang 
me, if I ever write another play. 
Let those who love the sport fish 
in troubled waters; let any one 
who likes pirate my ideas; trade- 
marks are sacred in this country, 
and so is game: land and commerce 
hold their own in parliament, but, 
with respect to imaginative litera- 
ture, men’s thoughts are free gifts, 
like air and sunlight. Glorious 
principle of communistic freedom, 
for those who don’t create the 
ideas. At any rate I am pretty 
well sure of being a dramatic 
author at second hand, and that 
will save a world of trouble; I 
shall pay for my private box, and 
see some one else bow from the 
stage, for such is the law of 
England.’ 

* - * - >. 


dear Mr. Dramatic 


Gently, 
Author; be calm, I beg; and you 
Mr. Playgoer, and you also Mr. 
Critic, let us review the situation 
in a dispassionate manner; let us 
endeavour to stick to the real and 


the possible. Let us first frankly 
acknowledge, what every person 
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mixing in ordinary society has 
been taught by experience, that 
there exists in this country a large 
mass of intellectual persons who 
systematically do not go to the 
theatre, people of liberal and ar- 
tistic tastes, of high culture, of 
imaginative power; these persons, 
as a rule, are entirely out of the 
habit of entering a playhouse; they 
have lost all interest in the drama, 
they have given up all hope of the 
drama, and they are never even at 
the pains of reading dramatic 
criticisms. The drama, as a rule, 
does not enter into the life of 
intellectual people, and this as 
much in the provinces as in 
London; thus the drama loses as 
well the elevating influence as the 
pecuniary support of this impor- 
tant class. 

In considering this condition of 
affairs, of course it is easy enough 
to throw stones all round, to abuse 
authors, managers, actors, critics, 
in a wholesale manner; for in- 
stance, ‘There are no dramatic 
authors nowadays!’ ‘Where are 
your poetic dramatists? Only 
let a manager be assured of an 
intellectual clientéle, and there are 
plenty of men ready to afford you 
plays: Mr. Wills, whose ‘Charles I.’ 
was rendered a success by the 
spell which Mr. Irving exercises 
over his audience; Mr. Herman 
Merivale, who has won his spurs 
by a poetical failure, that ‘ White 
Pilgrim,’ the failure of a dozen 
nights, a failure crowned with 
laurel and more worthy of honour 
than many triumphs which have 
crammed houses night after night ; 
and plays, too, might be hoped 
from an author of approved po- 
etic power and thorough stage 
knowledge, whose pen is now de- 
nied to the stage, Mr. Theodore 
Martin; and others too, but the 
catalogue must not be wearisome. 
Those who know him best, best 
know the dramatic power and 
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skill of Mr. Tom Taylor, his 
thorough knowledge and vivid ap- 
preciation of men and manners; 
and not last among eminent names, 
Mr. William 8. Gilbert, with his 
rich gift of quaint imagination and 
caustic satire. Think, too, of the 
many plays which Mr. Boucicault, 
with his consummate talent, would 
never have written for a high-class 
audience. Let these men be told 
to write at their best, unshackled 
by the chains of a star system—to 
write for an audience of the Fran- 
gais stamp—to deal boldly with 
their poetic fancies—to deal freely 
with the problems of English life 
and English society, of human 
passion and human sorrow—to fling 
abroad the fine, keen lance of sa- 
tire, knowing full well that the 
blow struck will be palpable to 
their audience; and be well assured 
you will get plays which will 
afford stuff enough for the brains 
of intellectual men and women; 
plays which will dwell awhile in 
the mind and not be forgotten on 
the threshold of the theatre ; plays 
which will be worth reading as 
they read plays in France. 

But your actors, where are they ? 
Ay, there’s the rub! Actors ought 
to be so thoroughly artistic; they 
ought to be ready to forego all 
desire of paltry gain, all thought 
of personal aggrandisement, for 
the pure love of their beautiful 
art; they ought to soar far above 
the regions of solid pudding, living 
a life of sublime disinterestedness. 
Alas! actors are very like other 
people—artistic and otherwise— 
working, as other men and women 
work, for their daily bread. Well, 
bread first; but after that do not 
suppose there are not scores of 
artistes full of ardent ambition 
and burning aspirations; do not 
suppose that all actors and ac- 
tresses are content with a careless 
exercise of their powers; but re- 
member they can only give you 
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what you ask. If you only care for, 
and can only understand, rough, 
strong acting, full of broad, pal- 
pable hits ; rough, strong, palpable 
acting they must give; but if you 
desire all the delicate varieties of 
light and shade, if you desire 
subtle thought revealed by subtle 
action, there is material enough 
on the stage to answer that de- 
mand to the full. Actors are 
made or marred by their audience. 
If you will have a high standard, 
you can get it; but if you are 
pleased and contented with a low 
standard, be sure you will get far 
more than you have bargained for. 
With regard to the common cry 
that actors of eminence are self- 
ishly unwilling to contribute to a 
perfect ensemble by playing second- 
ary parts, we must in justice re- 
member that in these days a 
theatrical success involves a six 
months unbroken performance of 
an inferior part, instead of a weekly 
bill of varied parts, leading or 
secondary, affording fair chances 
to all the members of a company. 
The ‘ long run’ is, indeed, almost 
as fatal to art as the star system. 
For the present, at least, be it 
remembered that the elevation of 
the stage depends on the artiste 
rather than the author. The only 
chance of success for a play of 
high analytical or poetic merit 
rests on the popularity of the 
artiste: the star system alone can 
restore what the star system has 
destroyed. The author may write 
his best, but he will write in vain 
unless the popularity of the artiste 
is powerful enough to carry the 
dead weight of literary merit. Of 
course, if an author be content to 
keep within the shallows, avoiding 
all delineation of deep tragic pas- 
sion, and confine himself to such 
sentimental and sympathetic in- 
terests as lie within the limits of 
modern feeling and experience, 
mingling the sentimental largely 
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with comic relief—or even, possi- 
bly, a strong sympathetic interest 
by itself—his play, always sup- 
posing it to be effectively treated, 
may, with fair ‘ all-round’ acting, 
stand on its own merits; but if he 
venture into deep waters, let him 
cling to his artiste like a drowning 
man. Alas! some triumphs won 
under the star system,are not 
without heavy alloy in a literary 
point of view. Strange consolation 
for an accomplished and justly 
popular author, not only that the 
most popular of his many successes, 
‘Our American Cousin,’ should be 
the least worthy of his plays, but 
that this very play should be des- 
tined to drive away comedy from 
the theatre which has witnessed so 
many of the honourable triumphs 
of his able pen! 

Well, on the one side stands 
the possibility of excellent work 
both from author and arfiste ; on 
the other side, divided by a wide 
gulf of indifference, stands the in- 
tellectuality of the country. How 
can Mahomet be brought to the 
mountain ? how can the mountain 
be conveyed to Mahomet ? What is 
the remedy? How is the bridge 
to be built? Charming occupation 
for the inventive faculties! By 
what process can this intellectual- 
ity be aroused from its sinful 
apathy, and taught the disgrace, 
not to say the deep social error, of 
ignoring and forsaking the stage 
of a country so rich in dramatic 
literature, so rich in glorious 
histrionic traditions? Good may 
come by freely stating the diffi- 
culty and calling attention to the 
subject. No harm, however, in 
paying a visit to Utopia. Come, 
let us put faith in a mission ; let 
us go forth into the highways and 
byways of intellect and culture 
—say, a mission to men of science 
—tracts distributed at the doors of 
the Royal Institution, tracts set- 
ting forth the terrible conse- 
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quences of neglecting the cultiva- 
tion of the imaginative powers— 
the warping and onesidedness of 
brain thereby resulting. A mission 
to scholars and men of culture— 
tracts setting forth the scandal of 
neglecting Shakespeare in the land 
of his birth—the fallacy of forget- 
ting that the best commentary on 
the text of a play is to be found 
in acting the text—that a play is 
not a thing of printed words but 
of flesh and blood—that through 
flesh and blood will be revealed 
the dramatist’s deepest meaning, 
and, may be, some deeper mean- 
ing beyond the dramatist’s own 
ken. A mission to philanthro- 
pists, members of social science 
congresses and the like, showing 
the error, not to say the danger, of 
neglecting the amusements of the 
people, the moral advantage of 
striving to raise the condition of 
the most popular of all popular 
recreations. 

It is more than possible these 
missioners would preach in vain 
—the super-fastidious would retire 
with increased contempt into their 
super-fastidiousness—yet haply the 
good seed might take root here 
and there, a few converts, might 
be made, and these converts, in 
their desire to atone for past sins 
of omission, would probably select 
some manager or managers who 
appeared to be doing the best in 
their power to elevate the stage— 
for special instance, a manager 
following the course of Mr. Bate- 
man—and accepting the intention 
rather than the present result, they 
would, by systematically patronising 
these managers, so strengthen their 
hands that the good path could 
be pursued with greater speed and 
confidence. Other converts would 
gradually be added to this noble 
and devoted band; rich converts, 
possibly, who might, after a cer- 
tain probation, be reasonably ex- 
pected to take as much interest in 
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the stage and dramatic literature 
as many rich folks now take in the 
profound subtlety and ‘ soul-whis- 
pered’ loveliness of keramic art. 
Managers would thus be enabled 
to trust to the merit of the play 
and its perfect performance instead 
of the star system, and these 
wealthy patrons by subscribing to 
a theatre would enable, nay oblige, 
the manager to vary his enter- 
tainment, to the great advan- 
tage of art and artiste; and s0, 
in the process of ages, a theatre 
or theatres might be evolved which 
would offer worthy recreation to 
the best intellects in the land; 
and this, too, without counting 
upon that wild improbability, a 
Government subsidy, with its con- 
tingent chances of jobbery, and 
jealousy, and maladministration. 
Furthermore, this elevation of 
dramatic art would no doubt have 
its due effect on dramatic criticism ; 
no longer, as for the most part at 
present, a cut-and-dried skeleton 
story of the plot, conveying little 
or no real idea of the play, with 
praise or blame administered ex 
cathedrd, and erring, be it said, for 
the most part on the golden side 
of praise and kindly feeling to- 
wards author and artiste; but a 
mature and well-pondered criti- 
cism of the salient idea of the 


play, enriched with ideas supple- 
mental or correlative to the ideas 
of the author, and valuable to 
author, artiste, and public by virtue 
of reasons being given for the award 
of blame or praise. 

Until the advent of this better 
season—and probably the mean 
season will be very long—let us 
be thankful for small mercies, 
accepting the inevitable in a re- 
signed if nota cheerful spirit ; and 
let us cast out all easy cant about 
high art and impossible ideals, the 
result of cheap thinking; nor let 
us talk gloomily of French act- 
ing, and the superlative merits of 
the Comédie Frangaise— as merits 
beyond our own English powers 
of realisation—neither denouncing 
authors because they are compelled 
to write plays under special limi- 
tations, nor artistes for thinking 
of themselves in accordance with 
the instincts of human nature— 
nor managers for not ruining them- 
selves by the production of intel- 
lectual dramas—nor dramatic cri- 
ties because the material they 
analyse may not be worthy of 
their highest powers; and finally, 
discarding all plausible nostrums, 
let us hold fast by one simple 
truth, the elevation of the English 
stage must be the work of tho 
English public. 

Aveustus W. Dusovurse. 
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OLD LOVE AND NEW. 


F Edith use me as a toy 
To kill an idle day, 
Or look upon me as a boy, 
To call or send away ; 
If she be fickle as the wind, 
Then I'll be fickle too, 
And leave her soon, that I may find 
Another maid to woo. 


If Mary care not for a sigh, 
And laugh at all my love, 
I will not plead again and cry 
For pity from above ; 
If she no longer can be kind, 
Then I'll be kindless too, 
And leave her soon, that I may find 
Another maid to woo. 


If Annie, who did kiss me once 
In early courtship days, 

Should teach me I was but a dunce 
To trust her wanton ways— 


If she should learn to change her mind, 


Then I will change mine too, 
And leave her soon, that I may find 
Another maid to woo. 


If Bessie tell me to my face 
She hath no love for me, 

Then earth is but a prison place 
Of daily misery. 

If she be careless as the wind, 
Still will my soul be true : 

I love her so, I may not find 


Another maid to woo. 


Guy ROSLYN. 











RAPE OF THE GAMP. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


BITER BIT. 


“CIT down,’ said Mr. Browne, 

when Frank came into his 
private office, quivering all over 
with rage. Butthe son’s fury was 
at once calmed by the pale anguish 
of his father’s face. 

‘I suppose,” Mr. Brown said, 
* you have not yet heard that the 
offices of Baily, Blythe, and Baily 
are closed ?” 

Frank had not heard even a 
word in warning of such a cata- 
strophe. But the blow was so 
sudden that he said nothing. 

‘Nor that your nice brother-in- 
law has squandered every penny 
of his wife’s fortune, and left the 
country ?’ 

Frank winced at this. 

‘And laid himself open to ac- 
tions for conspiracy and fraud ? 

‘How so? Frank asked. 

But Mr. Browne went on with his 
grievous catechism. ‘ Nor that the 
5007. which I had laid by for Hu- 
bert’s outfit is gone? 

‘D—n it! Frank ejaculated, 
involuntarily. At this little out- 
break a sickly smile played for a 
moment over the father’s face, but 
immediately gave place to the set- 
tled expression of pain. 

‘Nor,’ he continued—‘ nor that 
Blanche had no more right to the 
fortune which she has lost than I 
have to the crown jewels?’ 

‘ What matters that?’ asked the 
son savagely. 

‘Nor’—his father went on— 
‘nor that Janet holds her fortune, 
or the title to it, entirely on the 
sufferance of Bedford Lyte?’ - 

Again Frank ground his white 
teeth together, and scowled in 
silence. 





‘In short,’ Mr. Browne resumed 
gasping, ‘General Lyte, the Cap- 
tain’s father, executed two wills, one 
faulty, the other perfect. The 
Bailys suppressed the latter testa- 
ment, which was a facsimile of the 
former, without a flaw, and allowed, 
or, I fear, encouraged, Captain 
Lyte to set aside the former, and 
to bequeath the fortune in which 
he had only a life-interest to your 
sisters. The suppressed will, leay- 
ing the whole fund to Bedford 
Lyte at his uncle’s death, was kept 
by the Bailys, and offered only the 
other day to that young man for a 
pecuniary consideration, to avert 
their ruin. Either in a fit of 
drunken spleen with the Bailys, or 
in some wild freak of generosity, 
the heir thrust that document, the 
title-deed of his fortune, into your 
brother-in-law’s fire, and three 
adult witnesses saw it utterly de- 
stroyed.’ 

‘Hurrah!’ cried Frank, feeling 
at the beginning of this revelation 
dismayed and discomfited, but sud- 
denly, by the last disclosure, re- 
lieved of an insupportable weight 
of ignominy and distress. 

* How do you know all this, sir?’ 
he asked, curious to ascertain the 
sources of his father’s information ; 
but knowing well that the astute 
old lawyer would not have accepted 
this marvellous tale, or anything 
short of absolute demonstration. 

‘ How? his father repeated with 
severity. ‘Did I ever believe in 
will-o’-the-wisps? Have I not al- 
ways regretted that will of Captain 
Lyte’s, and felt that it would have 
been better for my children to 
share and fare alike ?” 
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* You have, sir,’ replied Frank, 
anxious, as far as his own emotion 
would permit, not to aggravate 
his father’s distress. ‘Yet you 
will admit that it is natural and 
proper for me to be able to refer 
to the evidence on which my belief 
in these strange events is to be 
founded ? 

‘ The papers will be found sorted 
and docketed in No. 7 of my pri- 
vate drawers, under the letter L,’ 
Mr. Browne replied. And Frank 
could not avoid a suspicion that 
his father spoke as if he were giv- 
ing directions to be carried out in 
ease of his unexpected death. ‘In 
the meantime you may as well 
read this. It is full of undesigned 
evidence of a valuable and singular 
character.’ And the father handed 
a bulky letter to the son, and sat 
listlessly thrumming on the table 
with his fingers, and staring va- 
cantly at Frank’s face, over which 
succession of changes came and 
went as he read. The letter rati 
as follows :— 


‘Honovrep Srr,—Being an old 
servant, Joseph Foot by name, of 
Mr. Baily, Sen., and formerly not 
unknown to you, when I served 
the late Captain Lyte at Boxwood 
Villa, near Pedlington, I make bold 
to appeal to you for a just com- 
pensation, which I hesitate to ask 
of Mrs. George. In the year 1850, 
after serving Mr. Baily for four 
years as upper footman, or groom 
of the chambers, I married a 
young person as was lady’s-maid 
to Miss Eleanor. . Mr. George since 
done me the kindness to make me 
Office messenger. But Mrs. Foot, 
she left me—’ 

(Here the editor of these me- 
moirs omits some unpresentable 
matter, which, however, appeared 
to affect Frank’s mind, as he per- 
used it, with a sense of the hor- 
rible reality of that which his 
father had so abruptly disclosed. 
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Then the following passages oc- 
curred.) 

‘ Mr. Bedford Lyte, honoured Sir, 
is said to have abducted Miss Elea- 
nor. Many a half-sovereign Mr. 
Bedford have given me, if I do not 
make too bold. He never took 
Miss E. away, Sir. Mr. George, he 
put the letter that Mr. Bedford 
wrote from Basle in her way. He 
wrote for his money, honoured Sir, 
that Mr. George used to draw for 
him from the India House. His 
own words was, “ Tell no one my 
address, and burn this when read. 
As my uncle has thought proper 
to drive me into solitude, I wish 
to be alone until I can cut out for 
myself a path through the hard 
rock, and make friends among 
those who, like myself, are travel- 
ling in desert places.” Mr. George 
threw the letter in the drawing- 
room fender, careless-like. I was 
going to pick it up, when he tells 
me to mind my own business, and 
not pry into things which don’t 
concern me. Which I had no 
mind for to do. But seeing that 
Mr. George was plotting like, I 
made bold to step upstairs between 
the courses and look at the letter. 
And when Miss Eleanor came up 
from dinner she saw Mr. Bedford's 
handwriting, and read the letter 
too. That is how she knew where 
Mr. Bedford was. She had not 
heard from him since he had the 
difference with the Captain, and 
went away. Mrs. Foot, as was 
lady’s-maid to Miss Eleanor, can 
tell, and has often told me, ho- 
noured Sir, when I saw her (and 
begged of her to leave that hand- 
some villa and return to her 
humble home) that Miss Elea- 
nor had been wild to know where 
Mr. Bedford had gone. She was 
to have been his wife, as no doubt 
you know, Sir; but when Mr. Bed- 
ford found out that she was not 
Miss Baily at all, he was too proud 
to marry her, being a real gentle- 
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manas he was. We knew all 
about it, Sir. We often asked 
Mrs. Gammidge (housekeeper) who 
Miss E. was. But Mrs. G. only 
said that Miss E. was three years 
old when she arrived in Rus- 
sell Square six months after her 
master’s marriage, and that she 
seemed strange even with Mrs. 
Baily, though she was so like mis- 
tress that we all knew who was 
her mamma. Who her papa was 
I had my suspicion, honoured Sir ; 
but it did not become me to talk. 
How any person with a knowledge 
of fisionnomy can have thonght 
Miss Eleanor Mr. George’s sister is 
hard to tell. Next day, after read- 
ing that letter, when her papa (as 
she called him) and Mr. George 
was at the office, Miss E. drove off 
to the terminus with her trunk. 
Mrs. Foot was with her, and saw 
her take a through ticket to Basle, 
and eame back without her, for 
Miss E. never came home again. 
And, honoured Sir, you may hear 
the truth from the Dowager Lady 
Balbry, who lives at Myrtle Dell, 
near Cork. 

‘I make bold to put you in mind, 
honoured Sir, that Mrs. Foot came 
back to me only a few days ago, 
with expensive habits, as certainly 
very handsome and elegant she is, 
but without the 2507. which Mr. 
George promised to give her, and 
which it does not become me to 
ask of Mrs. George. 

‘And now I proceed. Last 
Thursday evening, only a few mi- 
nutes after Mr. Lay and the junior 
clerks had left, Mr. Bedford he 
comes to our office 3 

At these words Frank started, 
as if out of a horrid dream, and 
saw his father staring at him with 
those dull, leaden eyes, and still 
thrumming listlessly on the table 
between them. 

‘That scoundrel in England!’ 
exclaimed Frank. 


‘It seems so. Read on,’ said 
the old man. 

* But who was Eleanor’s father, 
then ?’ asked Frank. 

‘Captain Lyte.’ 

‘ And her mother ?” 

‘ The lady who afterward became 
Mrs. Baily. Read on.’ 

Frank uttered one long reflective 
whistle, and then returned to the 
letter, which proceeded thus : 

‘I did not recognise Mr. Bedford 
just at first, for the gas was turned 
out in the clerks’ office, and there 
was only one lighted candle on 
Mr. George’s table. He had a 
great beard, too, and seemed older 
and more careworn. Belike he had 
come from Germany, as he did 
once before three years since, to 
renew & mortgage, as I understood, 
or to pay some interest on it. But 
this time, I know, he came to re- 
deem the mortgage on Miss Lyte’s 
life. He had the thousand pounds 
in his hand. Perhaps you don’t 
know, honoured Sir, that he had 
borrowed that thousand pounds 
when he came of age, and had 
bought an annuity with it for a 
certain lady whose name is not 
mentioned now. Mr. George said, 
and put it in the deed (so the law 
stationer told me), that Mr. Green 
lent the money. Mr. Green! There 
was no such person. It was a 
dummy that Mr. George and his 
father used to pretend to be a live 
person, to do things which they 
didn’t hardly like to do of them- 
selves. 

‘Well, when poor Mr. Bedford 
brought out his thousand pounds, 
which I dare say he had worked 
hard enough and stinted himself 
to save, Mr. George said he was 
very sorry, but Mr. Green had fore- 
closed a week before. Then Mr. 
Bedford he caught Mr. George by 
the neckerchief, and shook him 
this way and that, till all Mr. 
George’s legs and arms was flying 
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about the office anyhow. I never 
seed such capers cut in my born 
days, honoured Sir. A-gasping, 
and a-choking, and a-spluttering, 
Mr. George gurgled out, “I-I-I 
could no-no-not help it. Phe-phe- 
phe-phelps let me sup-pup-pup- 
pose you were in German-erman- 
erman-ee.” And I did think Mr. 
George would never have got Ger- 
many out of his mouth without 
choking. Then Mr. Bedford left 
off for a moment; but directly Mr. 
George began again to say, “ Gre- 
gre-gre-gre,” Mr. Bedford shook 
him again, and hurled him into 
the corner, where he tumbled over 
his own chair, and lay in a most 
ridiculous posture. 

‘Old Mr. Baily, honoured Sir, 
hearing the noise —as well he 
might, for it was like two chim- 
ney-pots a-tumbling downstairs— 
opens the double doors between 
his room and Mr. George’s, and 
seeing Mr. Bedford (looking awful, 
and shouting out “ Liar!” to Mr. 
George), slips back as nimble as 
nimble, and locks both doors again, 
and pops his head out of window, 
and calls “ Police! police!” And 
in less than a minute up comes a 
policeman and a commissioner. 

‘ Mr. George—I will say he is 
good in a difficulty—had picked 
himself and his chair up, and was 
sitting on it. “Oh, policeman,” he 
says, “ and you, Edwards” (that is 
the commissioner), “ just be good 
enough to step into the outer office 
and sit down for a few minutes. I 
wish you presently to witness a 
signature for my client here, as the 
clerks are gone home.” The police- 
man looks suspiciously at Mr. Bed- 
ford, who stood terrible on the 
hearthrug, while Mr. George’s hair, 
and his collar, and tie, was all 
askew. But out they goes. And 
I staid inside the door to protect 
Mr. George, honoured Sir ; for I did 
think Mr. Bedford might kill him, 
as you know he killed some one 
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else whose name is not mentioned 
now. 

‘Then Mr. George begins speak- 
ing very low. “ Give me yourlOU 
for two thousand pounds, or give 
me that thousand down and your 
IOU for another thousand, and 
Janet Browne’s fortune shall be 
yours as soon as you can prove a 
will.” 

* “ How ?” exclaims Mr. Bedford, 
staring at him, and looking amazed, 
but not at all pleasant. 

‘Then Mr. George tells him that 
his grandfather, the General, exe- 
cuted a second will, because the 
first was faulty; that the will 
which Captain Lyte had set aside 
(thinking it the only one) was 
waste paper, and that the Captain’s 
will was worse than waste paper, 
as the General’s last will and tes- 
tament, perfect, and signed and 
witnessed all in due form, was 
now in a drawer in old Mr. Baily’s 
escritory, and should be produced 
and proved at once, if Mr. Bedford 
would just hand over that thou- 
sand and the OU. The will, he 
said, was the same, word for word, 
as the one set aside, and left him 
(Mr. Bedford) sole heir to the 
whole property if his uncle should 
die without legal issue, as he had 
done. 

‘ J was surprised, honoured Sir, 
to hear that two young ladies, so 
much thought of and admired as 
Mrs. George Baily and Miss Janet 
Browne, might lose their fortunes 
with a stroke of Mr. Bedford’s 
pen. But Mr. George he quite 
thought Mr. Bedford would give 
in, and looks him hard in the face, 
as bold as brass. 

‘ Mr. Bedford also looks hard at 
him, and seems to be puzzled for 
a while; and I didn’t know which 
way he was going to decide. Pre- 
sently he speaks very slow and 
deliberate, as if he was reading 
out of a book. 

* “ Tn short,” he says, “ you kept 
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a worthless document for my uncle 
te set aside, and so play into your 
hands, and a valid one for me to 
avail myself of, and so play into 
your hands, at the expense of his 
innocent legatees.” 

*“ And how about my interest 
in my wife’s fortune?” asks Mr. 
George. 

* “Tcan just see far enough into 
your mean rascality,” Mr. Bedford 
answers, “to feel sure that you 
have spent all that before making 
me this iniquitous offer; or else that 
you have some private informa- 
tion which makes you think it im- 
possible to keep the secret of the 
second will any longer. But you 
say that document is in the next 
room. Let me see it before I de- 
cide.” 

‘ Then Mr.Georgegets up briskly, 
and gives the usual three knocks 
at Mr. Baily’s door, and, after a few 
whispered words between them 
two, old Mr. Baily, trembling from 
head to foot, comes in with the 
open deed in his hand, and, keep- 
ing pretty near his own door, hands 
it to Mr. George, who hands it 
over to Mr. Bedford. He glanced 
rapidly down every page of it, and 
groaned aloud when he came to 
the General’s signature at the end. 
Then he says, “ You two gentle- 
men have robbed (excuse me, I 
mean deprived) my grandfather in 
his grave of his bequest to me, 
and my uncle of his honour on the 
verge of the grave. I, too, have 
done you a wrong, which, doubt- 
less, you have found it hard to 
forgive. Now, at last, let us make 
some atonement, and wrong no one 
else.” 

‘ Then Mr. Bedford with his own 
hand and foot thrust the deed, the 
General’s will, which was a fortune 
to him, into the fire; while old Mr. 
Baily and Mr. George too seemed 
so surprised, that they only stood 
and stared at him. The dull fire 
kindled up and burned the deed, 


and lit up Mr. Bedford’s face a- 
stooping over it. And it was like 
the face of Michael the Archangel 
in the picture at the National 
Gallery. 

‘Then he was going without 
another word ora look at Mr. George 
or the old gentleman ; but, catching 
my eye, and remembering all of a 
sudden who I was, he put his hand 
on me kindly, and said, “ What, 
Foot! you here!”’—because, you 
know, Sir, I was in the house, not 
in the office, when Miss Eleanor 
was at home. So he puts his hand 
on my arm—an awful hand to get 
hit by, but quite kind—and he 
looks hard at me, and says, “ What, 
Foot! are you honest yet?” “I 
hope s0, sir,” I replies, not quite 
comfortable in my mind on ac- 
count of Mrs. Foot and Mr. George. 
Then he gives mea pound. No- 
thing won’t tie up Ais purse as 
long as there’s a pound ix it. And 
off he walks, jerking open the door 
suddenly, and, I suspect, finding 
the policeman pretty close to it; 
for I heard him laugh and say, 
“ Quite a cammer-obscura, isn’t it, 
policeman ?”—meaning, as they 
was in the dark outer office peep- 
ing through the keyhole at us that 
had the fire-light, such as it was, 
and the candle in Mr. George's 
room. 

‘That is all, honoured Sir. I 
shall not open my mouth about the 
will that Mr. Bedford burned ; and 
I hope you will make me the com- 
pensation Mr. George promised for 
the wrong he done me. 

‘ Your humble Servant, 
‘ Joszru Foor.’ 


‘A strange story! Is it true?’ 
said Frank. 

Mr. Browne only nodded. 

‘We must shut this fellow’s 
mouth,’ Frank urged, 

Again Mr. Browne nodded, with 
a sickly smile. 

‘It would never do to let 
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Blanche hear this blackguard’s 
story, after being robbed of her 
fortune and deserted.’ 

Still his father continued to 
smile in a horrible manner. 

‘ There’s one drop of consolation 
in it all,’ insisted Frank: ‘ between 
them all, they have managed to 
make a beggar of that mad devil, 
Bedford Lyte.’ 

Mr. Browne, still smiling, only 
gasped, with livid lips. 

Meanwhile the ladies were sit- 
ting silent and depressed in the 
drawing-room. The day of ‘ peace 
on earth and good-will to all men’ 
had ended in dissension, dispute, 
and angry feeling, hardly allayed 
and ill-suppressed, when slowly 
but simultaneously a sense of 
something horrible crept over 
them all. 

Staggering, confused footsteps 
came up the stairs, paused at the 
top, then passed the drawing-room 
door, with one dull thump against 
the panel. 

Repressing a sudden faintness, 
Mrs. Browne hurried out. The 
girls flocked after her. 

The Robber at the head, Frank 
and Albert at the feet, bore a rigid 
form along the passage. It was 
the body of a man, stretched upon 
a shutter. They opened a door at 
the end of the passage, entered 
the chamber, and laid it on the 
bed. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
ORIANA. 


Ir was the second morning after 
Christmas Day, the weather still 
clear and keen, the air bracing, 
slumbering Nature smiling in her 
frosty robe of sparkling silver, 
like an expectant bride, confident 
of the coming spring. The Par- 
liamentary train, which faced the 
rising sun as it sped out of Lon- 
don through the hills and dales 
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of many-featured Kent, bore Mr. 
Lane, among other toilers, in a 
third-class carriage, or * rolling 
pen,’ as Frank Browne denomi- 
nated that style of conveyance. 
The schoolmaster was not above 
the society of his fellow-workmen, 
and though free enough with his 
shillings, and his sovereigns too, 
for that matter, as Joseph Foot 
had implied, grudged the addi- 
tional fare for the mere temporary 
use of a padded seat in a first- 
class carriage. When Frank caused 
his valuable person to be trans- 
ported from one section of the 
country to another, you would 
have taken him for a Russian mag- 
nate or the heir to an English 
dukedom, so provident and taste- 
ful were his travelling appoint- 
ments, and so ambrosial his per- 
son. He carried vaguely about 
him the air of having left his 
mail phaeton with a groom and 
valet to follow by the ordinary 
train, he himself always travelling 
‘express.’ You could almost fancy 
the hypothetical groom and valet 
—that is to say, valet and groom 
—travelling first class, ordinary, 
and tipping the guard a splendid 
shilling to connive at their Havana 
cigars. Yet all such creations 
would have been airy and unsub- 
stantial ; and Frank was invariably 
voyaging at the expense of a client. 
But Mr. Lane travelled third class 
by the Parliamentary train, read- 
ing a dog’s-eared Tauchnitz novel, 
and smoking a cracked china pipe, 
and drinking a glass of stale 
beer with an artillery-man at the 
Rochester Station. 

He was hurrying back to Ped- 
lington, having at his ‘ Retreat’ in 
London, which was only an attic 
in the parsonage of a City rector, 
received an important letter from 
Frank, and considering that it re- 
quired immediate attention. It 
had also been agreed upon between 
Mr. Lane and his spiritual ad- 
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viser that he should visit Miss 
Lyte once more before that lady 
left Mr. Browne’s house, and that 
incidentally he should behave in 
such a way to a certain young 
lady as to convince her that he 
could not by any but the most 
remote possibility become a suitor 
for her hand. 

When speaking of the gentle- 
man’s spiritual adviser we allude 
to the new rector of Pedlington, 
not to the London divine with 
whom Mr. Lane had been sojourn- 
ing. Yet we may be tolerably 
sure that whatever counsel he had 
received in the former place would 
not have been weakened or im- 
paired during his brief absence. 
Having given in his adhesion to 
the advice concerning his be- 
haviour to Janet Browne, he had 
hit upon a grim and savage way 
of executing it—one suited to his 
humour. Nor was he sorry of 
the excuse for acting upon it 
rapidly, lest perchance his resolu- 
tion might fail, though his friends 
wisely considered that a little 
absence and delay would soften 
the incidence of the blow, and 
cause the dealing of it to be less 
difficult. Their wisdom was caviare 
to Mr. Lane. He fumed and raved 
at all procrastination. 

The absence of his ancient and 
constant companion in rain and 
sunshine had been sincerely de- 
plored by Mr. Lane, and (previous 
to that strange Sunday evening’s 
interview with Janet, when, in 
her girlish petulance, she had 
provoked him to ask for it) had 
seriously puzzled him. Once since 
then he had asked Hubert whether 
it happened to be lying about any- 
where at his father’s house, but 
had begged him not to mention 
it to others, as the matter .was 
wholly unimportant. Janet had 
surprised her brother hunting for 
it in the rack and in the wash- 
house, where wet umbrellas, left 
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to dry, were sometimes forgotten. 
Knowing well what was the object 
of his search, she yet asked him, 
with a clear, innocent face, and he 
told her it was the great gamp, 
the loss of which had caused his 
friend to suffer from rheumatism 
in the shoulder and neuralgia in 
the face and neck. Janet ran up 
to her room and cried, but not be- 
fore Hubert had seen the generous 
blush with which she turned away. 
‘And didn’t she blush when I 
told her you had caught the rhen- 
matism from getting wet! that’s 
all!’ explained the pupil, adding, 
‘I suppose she was thinking of 
that day when we first met on the 
river, and all the chaff there was 
about it;’ for he had no suspicion 
where the instrument in question 
was concealed. But Janet clung 
tenaciously to her purpose and the 
gamp, and Mr. Lane said no more 
about it. After that time he knew 
that she was keeping his former 
retainer in mysterious durance, 
and felt that such a proceeding on 
the part of a young lady was, to 
say the least of it, unique and 
noticeable. Moreover, this secret, 
lying perdu, so to speak, between 
these two persons of opposite sexes, 
had caused a dangerous and mys- 
terious sympathy, or rapport, to 
grow up between them. And, upon 
the whole, I should recommend 
any young lady of my family or 
acquaintance not to conceal a gen- 
tleman’s umbrella surreptitiously, 
lest the owner should prove to be 
a man less chivalrous and gentle 
than Mr. Lane. Some inexperienced 
young gentlemen have been known 
to become quite confident and 
foolishly elated at a similar tres- 
pass of conventional limits by fair 
experimentalists. 

The train deposited our way- 
farer on the Pedlington platform 
at half-past eight in the morning, 
and he walked forthwith to the 
Rectory, reading Frank’s letter for 
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the twentieth time as he walked. 
He certainly did read that letter 
more often than necessity or pru- 
dence could have required; and 
had Mr. Lane been a coxcomb, 
the sweet that was in it might 
have drowned the bitter. But, as 
it was, the cup contained a bitter 
draught, though still there was 
sweetness in it, and he drank it 
and drained it dry. Let us read 
it over his shoulder as he walks 
and reads, 


‘My pear Lane’ (it ran)— It 
is very fortunate you did not dine 
with us to-day (Christmas Day), 
though it is now verging on “ to- 
morrow ”), as I wanted you to do. 
For all of us except my father the 
day began well enough, but has 
ended most miserably for all. The 
morning post had brought my 
father the astounding news that 
Baily, Blythe, and Baily (Blanche’s 


husband and father-in-law, you 


know) had failed. How, or why, 
we as yet have no notion. He 
kept the secret to himself till after 
dinner, and then only confided it, 
along with more disclosures of the 
strangest character, to me as his 
partner. But the strain had been 
too much for the old boy. Fortu- 
nately, he had told me all first; 
then another attack of epilepsy 
came on, and nearly took him off. 
The worst (or nearly the worst) of 
it is that all Blanche’s fortune is 
gone. Owing to some most im- 
proper arrangement between Mr. 
Baily and the late Captain Lyte, 
only a mere song was settled upon 
poor Blanche, and that is all she 
has left. And the governor has 
lost the 5007. which he had allowed 
them to invest for Hubert’s benefit. 
I assure you I feel five years older 
already. Baily seems to have 
acted with incredible faithlessness, 
and what, I fear, we must con- 
sider deliberate villainy. It is a 
double blow to me; for you know 
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I rather stand upon my estimate 
of character; and I always sup- 
ported Baily (who, like Sappho, 
has had his detractors), and came 
down heavily upon that infernal 
rascal Bedford Lyte, who, I must 
admit, has lately made some atone- 
ment for his villainy. 

‘ Miss Lyte also, you will be sur- 
prised to hear, thought proper to 
behave in the most unkind and 
unfriendly manner, fulfilling in 
our case the proverbial concur- 
rence of misfortunes. She drank 
her precious nephew’s health, and 
took his part to our faces: a fellow 
who, I think I told you, ran away 
with Blanche’s sister-in-law, and 
left her to go to the dogs in some 
foreign country. He also casually 
murdered a baronet, a client of 
Mr. Baily’s who tried to rescue 
the poor girl. It happens that 
this nice young man, being a 
spendthrift, like most criminals, 
had mortgaged his reversionary 
interest in the old lady’s life to 
Baily or some ally of his, and that, 
the mortgage having expired, Baily 
foreclosed before the smash, which 
looks to me like “ biter bit.” The 
odd coincidence is that the fellow 
had the money all the time to 
redeem it, but neglected to do so 
till it was too late, trusting to the 
generosity of a man whom he had 
so injured and disgraced, and 
upon whom he committed a felo- 
nious assault when he found out 
his mistake. 

‘But now, my dear fellow, I 
want further to confide in you as 
afriend. You must see that we 
all have held you in more esteem 
than we do mere casual acquaint- 
ances, and that we have a sincere 
regard for you, which I flatter 
myself you reciprocate. I have 
this evening had a most extra- 
ordinary scene with Janet, who is 
going off to Pitsville with Miss 
Lyte in a day or two, and vows 
she will give up her fortune to 
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this seducer and assassin when 
she comes of age. She chooses to 
believe a cock-and-a-bull story 
which Miss Lyte has most im- 
properly told her, to the effect that 
Bedford Lyte (this nephew) was 
unjustly disinherited by his uncle. 
As if Captain Lyte could not do 
as he chose with his own money! 
And it does seem that the young 
man has voluntarily resigned some 
real or fictitious claim to this in- 
heritance which Baily at the last 
moment offered to place at his dis- 
posal for a large sum of money. 
But no practical man or-woman 
could attach any value to such a 
doubtful incident. 

‘At first I was savage with 
Janet; and you will admit that 
the disclosures of the day have 
been calculated to ruffle a serene 
temper. But anger is thrown away 
upon her, and I resorted to reason. 
I asked her what she would do if 
she wanted to marry a man with 
no money, but with prospects and 
abilities, and whom her fortune 
might help on in life—in short, 
whom it might assist to achieve 
the very highest position. She 
said, and I believe she means it, 
that she would never marry any 
but one man in the whole world, 
now or at any future time, and 
that this particular (and peculiar) 
man would rather take her without 
money than with. You must guess, 
you must know, Lane, who that 
man is. No fellow with his eyes 
open could have been in your place 
and not suspected it. And I can 
confirm the suspicion, for I unfor- 
tunately put that very nonsense 
into her head myself. The truth 
is that I thought she was setting 
her heart upon a certain person, 
and told her that he would not 
marry a girl with money, because 
you had said as much, and I 
wanted to save her from laying 
up misery and disappointment for 
herself. But Janet is very deep 
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and wilful. She has held to her 
preference in spite of me. There- 
is only one way of suring her of 
this folly about giving up her for- 
tune, and oly one man who can 
do it. It rests entirely with you. 
Come as soon as youcan. When 
a thing must be done, it cannot 
be done too soon. 
‘ Ever yours, 
ey 


‘Anything wrong?’ asked Key, 
after the first warmth of his greet- 
ing was over, and he had time to 
notice how depressed Mr. Lane 
looked. Then the latter told him 
of the calamities which had fallen 
upon his parishioners the Brownes. 

‘Sorry Christmas fare,’ said the 
divine, who had already heard by 
letter of the loss of Mr. Lane’s 
reversionary interést, and also of 
the destruction of General Lyte’s 
second and last will, which cir- 
cumstance he trusted might be- 
used to bring about a reconcilia- 
tion between the Brownes and 
Miss Lyte’s nephew. At the same 
time, he was in possession of infor- 
mation which had induced him to 
counsel Mr. Lane’s temporary ab- 
sence from Pedlington, and his 
present purpose of behaving to- 
Janet Browne in a way wholly 
dissimilar to that suggested by 
her affectionate brother. Indeed, 
while Frank was urging Mr. Lane 
to claim that fair damsel as his 
bride, and to persuade her to retain 
her fortune, Mr. Key was relying: 
upon that gentleman’s promise to- 
shake Janet’s preference for him, 
which the ecclesiastic had not been 
slow to perceive. Moreover, he 
seemed to differ from her brother 
as to the most desirable! destina- 
tion for that portion of ‘the root 
of all evil’ which had fallen to- 
the young lady’s lot. 

‘I wish we could get Janet into- 
a convent,’ the priest observed, 
with much relish of his own idea. 
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‘It is impossible to foresee the 
good that might be done with that 
12,0001. My college at Cambridge, 
the Domus antiqua et religiosa, as 
it was and ought still to be, was 
founded by a pious lady who 
lost her husband in a silly tour- 
nament on her wedding-day, and 
devoted her vast wealth to a better 
cause than matrimonial selfish- 
ness.’ 

On hearing this remark, it must 
be admitted that Mr. Lane, malgré 
his piety, experienced a slight 
access of that‘cold chill’ which 
Frank had complained of in Key’s 
society. After refusing the meagre 
seductions of the divine’s break- 
fast-table, the layman sallied forth 
on his melancholy errand, alone 
and disconsolate, promising to 
return and report progress of its 
fulfilment. 

Little more than a week had 
elapsed since he had quitted the 


scene of his labours, but he felt as- 


if years had transpired since last 
he trod these familiar pavements. 
The town itself looked old and 
quaint. The changes within him 
reflected themselves on the face of 
outward objects. For more than 
two years his life had flowed evenly 
among these scenes. The current 
had been deep and swift, but un- 
broken. Now it seemed to have 
been suddenly checked, and, like a 
river turned aside, to be hurling 
itself against unknown obstacles. 
The phantom of this young girl, 
whose fair dream he was going to 
dispel, had taken possession of the 
citadel within him—had, without 
his knowledge, and assuredly with- 
out his consent, seated itself on 
the throne of his affections, and 
assumed the regal sceptre. It had 
commenced its silent reign before 
he was aware of its intrusion. In 
one moment, as she stood before 
him in the tea-room on the evening 
of Mrs. Browne’s party, he recog- 
nised the double of the tyrant 
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which held sway within him. In 
that moment the exotic sentiment 
sprang up miraculously, assumed 
the stature and dignity of the 
master-passion, and cast the whole 
man, with all his noble attributes, 
into shadow. Gazing at a flower! 
He was dozing under the upas- 
tree, inhaling a delicious poison at 
every breath. 

But it is one thing to be over- 
thrown (if we may suddenly dis- 
card one metaphor and adopt 
another) and another thing to 
crawl out of the lists defeated. 
On behalf of the lady as well as 
himself, Mr. Lane rose and re- 
newed the strife. Who shall say 
whether the reasoning or the sen- 
suous part of his nature pre- 
dominates until he becomes in- 
volved in such a struggle as this? 
Who can predict which shall pre- 
vail? We may put out of the lists 
at once the victims of many little 
passions. They are incapable of 
understanding even the power of 
the master-passion. To them it 
cannot by any possibility occur. 
This fiery trial is reserved for the 
single-hearted, as if the strong man 
only were worthy of such a test. 
Of the other sex in such a case 
how shall a man write? Silently 
those sweet souls suffer, and often 
in their dole become so pure and 
holy that we can only wonder at 
them, and pay a higher tribute of 
admiration to the flower of woman- 
hood than that which we lavished 
on the budding girl. 

Mr. Lane honestly accepted the 
conditions of the strife. Imagina- 
tion was not to be trusted. Reason 
was still at his disposal. He 
goaded it into activity, plotting 
sternly with himself as to the most 
effectual means of rendering him- 
self distasteful to the girl he loved. 
He took certain words of Frank’s 
letter literally : ‘ There is only one 
way of curing her of this folly. It 
rests entirely with you.’ But by 
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‘ this folly ’ Frank meant the giving 
up her fortune. Mr. Lane, who 
knew another way of preventing 
that, meant the taking to her heart 
a baneful love; and the cure to 
which Frank alluded was a very 
different process to that which Mr. 
Lane in his integrity contem- 
plated. 

Albert met him in the hall with 
a melancholy voice and ‘ visage. 
‘Good morning, Mr. Lane, he said. 
‘How do you do? It is an age 
since we saw you last. Do you 
mind walking in here?’ And so 
saying, opened the dining-room 
door, which was at the foot of the 
stairs. 

But the visitor turned upon him 
rudely, and walked to the um- 
brella stand, saying, in a loud voice, 
‘Is my gamp here ?—a large green 
one, with a yellow stick.’ 

‘ Oh, hush !’ whispered poor Al- 
bert tremulously, for he had left 


the dining-room door open, and 


Janet was within. ‘Haven’t you 
—ahem !—that is, has it not been 
returned to you? I remember it 
perfectly well.’ 

‘No, it has not,’ replied Mr. 
Lane emphatically. ‘ Do you think 
you could find it for me to take 
away presently ?’ 

‘Oh, certainly,’ Albert acqui- 
esced, performing imaginary ma- 
nual ablutions, and in great mental 
trepidation — ‘certainly; I will 
make a point of finding it. It 
shall be placed in the stand.’ 

‘Thank you,’ said the visitor. 
But the tone of voice in which it 
was said and the fixed look which 
accompanied it approached nearer 
to a threat than an expression of 
gratitude. Then he entered the 
dining-room, and found Nelly and 
Janet, one seated on each side of 
the fire. Shaking hands with them 
in a cold and abstracted manner, 
he asked after Mr. Browne, and 
then after Mrs. George Baily, say- 
ing that he had heard from Frank, 
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who had given him some slight 
sketch of the calamities which had 
befallen them. 

‘But papa is already a little 
better,’ said Janet ; ‘ and if he con- 
tinues to improve, mamma is to 
take him to Dover next week: he 
rallied there so wonderfully after 
his last attack.’ 

‘But who else do you think is 
going away ?’ asked Nelly. 

‘ Who? Mr. Lane inquired. 

‘ Janet,’ cried Nelly, evidently 
thinking the announcement would 
stagger the gentleman; ‘Janet! 
She will persist in going away 
with Miss Lyte, when we are all 
so unhappy, and want herso much 
at home. Is it not unkind of her?’ 

Janet was somewhat taken aback 
by this, and suddenly hoped Mr. 
Lane would expostulate with her 
on such an intention ; for she had 
only thought of going to put an 
end to the dissension which had 
arisen about her inheritance, and 
perhaps to exhibit or manifest her 
indifference at Mr. Lane’s pro- 
tracted absence. But her heart 
melted at his presence, and she 
would gladly have capitulated at 
his first offer of a parley, 

But what had come to Mr. Lane? 
He had not been inside their doors 
nor exchanged a word with any of 
them for three weeks ; and yet now 
he seemed to ignore Janet’s very 
existence. She was going away, 80 
Nelly said, and he only made an- 
swer, ‘I shall be here for another 
fortnight. Perhaps I may come in 
sometimes when they are gone. I 
am such an old friend, you know.’ 
And turning to Nelly, with a sad 
smile, he went on: ‘I feel as if I 
were more welcome in a house of 
mourning than a house of joy.’ 

He stood on the hearthrug with 
his back to the fire, between the 
two sisters, and stared vacantly at 
the portrait of some ancestral 
Browne above the sideboard at the 
opposite end of the room. Janet 
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had not caught a word of what 
was said outside, owing to the 
size of the hall and the length of 
the dining-room; she was, conse- 
quently, quite unprepared for Mr. 
Lane’s altered manner, which was 
particularly galling and humilia- 
ting to her proud spirit. 

* I don’t,’ she blurted out, in re- 
joinder to his last words ; ‘ J don’t. 
Jam no use in a house of mourn- 
ing, because I never think about 
any one but myself. Trouble only 
makes me angry.’ 

Morbidly exaggerated as this 
was, there was a dash of desperate 
and truthful satire in it, which 
ought to have called for depreca- 
tion and soothing from any gallant 
man. But there stood this grim 
Eliphaz between the two gentle 
girls, giving little comfort to either. 

* Oh, don’t believe her, Mr. Lane,’ 
urged Nelly. To which he only 
answered mechanically, ‘ People 


who let trouble make them angry 
are better out of the way of it.’ 


Nelly was aghast. She could 
not tell what to make of it, and 
began in a confused and tumultu- 
ous sort of way to think that she 
must have been mistaken all along 
in this man, who proved so harsh 
and odious at such a moment. 
Janet cowered in the large old- 
fashioned arm-chair, biting her 
lips, and hardly repressing tears 
of anger and humiliation. Was 
this the requital of love—‘ young 
love, firstborn, and heir to all’? 

A servant came in and said Miss 
Lyte would like to speak a few 
words with Mr. Lane in the draw- 
ing-room. When he had followed 
the girl, Nelly came across and 
knelt down by Janet, taking her 
hand and stroking it gently. 

‘What does it mean, my pet? 
she asked.. ‘I hate him. He shall 
mot come here when you are gone, 
with his grim, horrible old face 
and his gamp!’ 

But Janet had thrown off her 
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caressing hand as though it had 
been a serpent,and poor Nelly was 
on the horns of a sentimental di- 
lemma. Seeing her distress, Janet 
brightened up with an effort, and 
took her hand back into favour. 
* Yes, he shall come,’ she said, ‘ and 
you will have all the gentlemen to 
yourself, dear; for, of course, poor 
Blanche cannot see anybody. Per- 
haps he will make love to you: he 
never did to me.’ 

‘ He is my brother,’ Nelly gravely 
responded. ‘At least I thought 
him so until this morning, because 
you love him.’ 

‘Don’t be ridiculous, Nelly,’ the 
poor girl replied, but scarcely able 
to say it for the irrepressible sob. 

‘Oh yes, you do, dear,’ Nelly 
went on. ‘I have a heart, though 
you think I haven’t. I can tell 
true love when I see it, at least in 
one of us. And I did think the 
Tulip loved you, though he is so 
absurdly grave about it. But now 
I do not know what to think of 
him. I suppose he is like the rest 
of the men, and wants money, and 
that Frank has told him you in- 
tend to give away your fortune 
without your hand.’ 

Again Nelly’s hand was flung 
away like # venomous reptile. 
‘What did I tell you about the 
Black Tulip, the flower? she 
asked. 

‘ Oh, there’s only One, of course 
—only one in the world!’ replied 
Nelly, again taking the recalcitrant 
hand and stroking it. ‘ But, for 
that matter, dear, there is only one 
Bachelor’s-Button, you know; and 
I know he won’t have poor me, be- 
cause Captain Lyte left me out of 
his will.’ ‘ The Bachelor’s Button’ 
was the botanical title of Mr. Per- 
kins, Nelly’s favourite admirer at 
that time, and a wealthy young 
man, being distantly connected 
with the brewing interest, but of 
a mercenary and unromantic dis- 
position. 
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‘Nonsense!’ retorted Janet. 
‘ There are hundreds of bachelors’- 
buttons in the Sittington Woods. 
How dare you talk like that about 
Mr. Lane?’ 

‘I thought, dear,’ this sly damsel 
replied, ‘ that, as you don’t love him, 
I could say what I liked about 
him.’ 

And Nelly went away to sit with 
her sister Blanche, thinking that, 
perhaps, it would be as well for 
Mr. Lane to find Janet alone when 
he returned from the drawing- 
room; for he would be sure to 
look into the dining-room again, 
she thought, before leaving the 
house. 

Scarcely had she left the room 
when Albert came in, approached 
his sister nervously, and said, in a 
low voice, ‘ He wants his umbrella.’ 

‘Did he say so to you? asked 
Janet, again with that ball in her 
throat. 

‘ Yes,’ Albert replied softly. ‘ He 
is vexed at something. I could see 
it in his eyes.’ 

‘ He is angry with me,’ thought 
Janet—‘ with poor little me, though 
he is so kind to naughty boys. 
What have I done? I have taken 
Miss Lyte’s part against my own 
family, and spoken up for that 
poor wicked young man because 
they are all so unjust to him. So 
would Mr. Lane take his part if 
he heard the whole story. And 
now they say I am running away 
from a house of sorrow. But they 
would only tease my life out be- 
cause I am determined to give up 
a fortune to which I have no right, 
and which I don’t want. What do 
I want of a fortune? He does not 
want the fortune, nor me either.’ 

That suggestion of Nelly’s found 
no place in Janet’s mind. She was 
too noble to think ignobly of the 
man she loved. 

Presently, seeing Albert still 
standing ruefully before her, and 
having her heart softened by grief, 
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she said to him, ‘ What is it that 
you want, you poor dear old 
Cipher ?” 

‘ His umbrella,’ Albert solemnly 
rejoins. 

So she went slowly upstairs 
and into her chamber, opened the 
closet-door, looked at her captive, 
released him, kissed his mended 
wounds, carried him slowly and 
tenderly downstairs, and placed 
him supine on the hall table, like 
a patient in a convalescent ward 
parting stolidly from his weeping 
nurse. 

* Why should he hate me? What 
have I done ? she murmured plain- 
tively. 

Then creeping upstairs again, 
more slowly, as far as the drawing- 
room door, she stood there for a 
few moments, with finger on her 
lip, hesitating. Did she know that 
her attitude was a charming pose, 
and herself an exquisite picture of 
courage tempered with feminine 
delicacy? I suppose not. Her 
hopes and fears, and purposes and 
regrets were all too highly pitched, 
the tension of her mind too strong, 
for little feminine vanities to play 
their part. She paused with the 
mere delicate hesitancy of her age 
and sex at the thought of intrusion. 
But such was the temper of her 
mind and heart at that moment, 
that, had the drawing-room been a 
powder-magazine, and her move- 
ments inevitably productive of 
sparks, she would certainly have 
entered. 

‘I will see him; I will hear his 
voice again,’ she said, with a ter- 
rible conviction forcing itself upon 
her that she was about to do so for 
the last time. Then she opened 
the door and walked in. It was 
the principal reception-room in 
her own father’s house, yet she had 
no right to be there, and was evi- 
dently an intruder. Miss Lyte 
was sitting in a chair by the fire, 
and only looked up for an instant, 
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taking no notice whatever of Janet. 
She felt that silent rebuff to be a 
heavy blow, but the pain of it was 
soon superseded bya more poignant 
agony. Mr. Lane was standing by 
the other side of the fire, with his 
back to the door, but plainly saw 
the reflection of Janet advancing 
toward him in the pier-glass. 
Neither did he pay her the least at- 
tention. At any other time he 
would have turned and acknow- 
ledged her presence at least with a 
courteous inclination. Now indeed 
she saw him and heard his voice 
again, for he went on with what 
he was saying to Miss Lyte: ‘ You 
know I only effected that mortgage 
to buy my wife the annuity. And 
fortunately I would allow Baily to 
have nothing to do with that. 
Smith pays her the annuity regu- 
larly, with the interest of her own 
two thousand pounds. The re- 
ceipts in her own handwriting are 
sent to me twice every year.’ 


He turned round. The fair, 
gentle, generous girl was standing 
within two paces of him. Would 
he say nothing to her, this hard, 
cruel man? Would he smite her 
thus, and leave her to stagger and 


fall under his coward blow? She 
looked into his face wildly for a 
little space. His eye met hers— 
that eye into which formerly she 
she had seen the irresistible ten- 
derness leap from the brimming 
fountains within. Now it glared 
at her with pitiless cruelty. Then 
half turning to the elder lady, he 
reiterated, ‘In my wife’s hand- 
writing, every January and July.’ 

The stricken deer seeks a forest 
solitude to die in peace. And 
Janet thought if she could only 
reach her room without falling, 
there surely swift and utter deso- 
lation would stagnate the sources 
of her life, and insensibility would 
herald much-to-be-desired death. 
That she could any longer drag 
out the miserable filament of a 
human life she believed to be im- 
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possible. She thought that her 
mortal wound was already dealt, 
and only dreaded to die in agony 
under the hateful gaze of human 
eyes. Mechanically she turned, 
walked slowly and silently out of 
the room, and reached her chamber. 

When she had gone Miss Lyte 
spoke. ‘It is a severe blow to 
Janet,,she said. ‘My heart bleeds 
for the sweet, gentle child. God 
grant I may soothe and comfort 
her, and that we may yet find some 
pathway through this tangled wil- 
derness. In the meantime you have 
done what is right. We should 
always choose the least of two evils, 
and act promptly on our choice.’ 

‘You are right,’ he managed to 
say. But the blow which he had 
dealt had recoiled with such force 
that his knees now shook under 
his own weight, and a giddiness 
and faintness fell upon him. 

After a while he was going 
softly downstairs, entertaining a 
feeble purpose of stealing out of 
the house without confronting 
Frank. But that amiable person 
encountered him midway. ‘Oh, 
Iam so glad you have come,’ he 
said. ‘Of course you have not 
seen Janet yet. I am just going 
to titivate. Come up to my room 
for a few minutes.’ 

They ascended to the story 
above the drawing-room, and, pass- 
ing a door before they reached 
Frank’s, Mr. Lane felt or thought 
to himself, ‘That is her door, and 
she is alone within.’ He had no 
certain knowledge of his victim’s 
room, yet some inward monitor 
told him truly. That really was 
the scene of her innocent virgin 
hopes, of her hopeless mute despair. 
He passed in at the next doorway, 
and sat on Frank’s bed while the 
Adonis laved and scented himself. 

Frank resumed the talk over 
his toilet as if his letter to his 
friend had been spoken. 

‘A wild idea—madness! is it 
not?’ he asked, looking round, and 
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smiling between the ivory-backed 
brushes. ‘ The idea of giving up 
her fortune—giving it to an As- 
sassin!’ That term of obloquy 
appeared to render some myste- 
rious consolation to Frank under 
his recent trials and present diffi- 
culties. So he repeated it: ‘an 
Assassin.’ In his secret mind he 
believed the moral guilt of the per- 
petrator of the deed in question to 
be aggravated by the fact that his 
prey had been a member of the 
British aristocracy. But he wisely 
abstained from diverting Mr. Lane’s 
attention to that abstruse question 
in casuistry. ‘I think a certain 
friend of mine will be able to cure 
Janet of that insane idea,’ he con- 
tinued. ‘ Love is a great phy- 
sician. And common-sense, when 
prescribed by that practitioner, is 
more palatable than when a bro- 
ther administers it. It is quite 
true, as my mother says, that the 


doctor and not the physic cures 


the patient. And then it’s all 
moonshine talking about that Bed- 
ford Lyte being ill-used. The no- 
tion of ill-using an Assassin is too 
good! And pray why shouldn’t 
you or I be allowed to leave our 
money (if we happened to have 
any) to a nice girl instead of to 
Dick Turpin? And why could 
not Captain Lyte leave his to his 
godchildren? And, what is more,’ 
pursued Frank, preparing to lubri- 
cate his gums with some aromatic 
paste, and supposing his queries 
to be satisfactorily answered — 
‘what is more, he did happen to 
have some money, and did leave it 
to them, 12,5007. to Blanche, and 
12,5007. to Janet.’ 

Here Frank’s monologue was 
temporarily interrupted by the 
gum paste, applied with a small 
sponge on the end of an -ivory 
stick. After which he resumed : 

‘ How that fellow Baily can have 
squandered all Blanche’s fortune I 
cannot think; nor, indeed, how 
Captain Lyte can have consented 
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to leave the money so loosely. My 
father knew nothing about the 
Captain’s will, you know, till after 
his death, and Blanche had been 
married six months when he died. 
But, to say the least of it, the 
Bailys took an advantage of the 
old gentleman, and have behaved 
disgracefully throughout. Thank 
heaven, Janet’s twelve thou’ is 
safe; and it shall not be thrown 
away or given to an assassin, if we 
can help it. And what I was fool- 
ish enough to say to her about you 
won't hold water. It was from no 
want of regard to you; but when 
I saw you so averse to marrying, 
and Janet getting so—you know 
what I mean—I tried to check 
her. I confess it. I didn’t want 
her to sit “ like Patience on a mo- 
nument smiling at grief,” and all 
that sort of thing. But I failed. 
She stuck to you through thick 
and thin. And, let me tell you, 
Lane, though she’s my own sister, 
that Janet is a very nice girl, and 
the sort of girl you won’t pick up 
in every nasty little radical bo- 
rough. And 12,5007. in consols is 
a very snug little nest-egg. And 
the affections of a nice girl are not 
to be sneezed at because she has a 
little money. Is she to forfeit the 
love of an honest man because her 
godfather named her in his will ? 
Besides which—Hullo/ my dear 
fellow, what is the matter ? 

Mr. Lane’s face was convulsed 
with twitchings very alarming to 
contemplate. ‘ Water!’ he gasped, 
or croaked. 

Frank handed him a tumbler of 
water, slightly ensanguined with 
the cochineal gum paste. This he 
deliberately, but with a trembling 
hand, conveyed to the nape of his 
neck, and poured down his own 
back. Then staggering to the ba- 
sin, and leaning over it, he said, 
‘Pour on the back of my neck ’— 
which Frank obligingly did, won- 
dering meanwhile at this suddenill- 
ness and its hydropathic treatment. 
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Mr. Lane now plunged his head 
into the large camp-basin, and, 
after protracted immersions, stood 
up dripping. Frank threw a towel 
round his neck, and hopelessly 
applied other absorbents to his 
outward man, after which Mr. 
Lane spoke. 

But before we listen to what 
he said, let us follow Janet with 
her dreadful news to the solitude 
of her chamber and the desolation 
of her heart. Half stunned at first, 
she felt the desolation growing and 
deepening upon her as sensibility 
returned. With a full conscious- 
ness and sense of her present mi- 
sery, associations exquisitely pain- 
ful, reviving ghosts of former joys, 
crowded about her heart. This 
humble apartment was the scene 
of all her sweet reveries. Here 
her conflict with Mr. Lane’s stub- 
born indifference had been planned, 
here her gentle victory celebrated. 
On this very bed she had sat at 
the return from the river the af- 
ternoon upon which she had first 
seen him. In that closet, which 
served her as a wardrobe, his re- 
tainer had been kept in affectionate 
durance. It had lain at her feet 
on the very spot which they now 
touched. How lightly she had 
stepped over it into bed! calling 
it the threshold of his heart, and 
other graceful similitudes. How 
heavily now her little feet drooped 
on the insensate floor! How hard 
and cold must that man’s heart 
have been all the time, when she 
was decking it in young love’s 
flowery wreaths and posies! Not 
a tear rose to Janet’s eye, not a 
tender emotion as yet mingled with 
her grief. In her chastisement she 
could see no justice, no reason in 
the furious overthrow of her affec- 
tions. She had chosen, as she 
thought, the noblest man, had 
loved him because he was good 
and god-like. She was tired of all 
that was morally mean and paltry 
around her, and had desired to 
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worship some lofty ideal which 
would lift her into a purer region, 
where she might herself grow up 
to some nobler moral stature. 

What sin had there been in her 
passion ?—what littleness, even, 
of which she might accuse herself, 
and so find retributive justice in 
what had befallen her? Every 
one had held this man up for her 
admiration, her esteem. If she 
had venerated him, was it not be- 
cause he seemed above them all in 
purity, in singleness of heart, in 
devotion, in truth? If she had 
loved him with a love in which, 
like the breath of a hot wind, her 
heart now seemed to wither, had 
not that love been the zephyr of 
her spring-time? Who and what 
had turned it to this scorching 
blast ? 

Had she wasted the breath of 
her affections, as many girls do, in 
fanning a succession of feeble, sen- 
suous fancies? Had she not, on 


‘the other hand, scrupulously che- 


rished her maiden regard, reserv- 
ing it till the man of glorious 
attributes appeared, and then 
(dazzled by no outward splendour, 
won by no vain allurements) given 
it to him without stint, without 
reserve, without exacting any re- 
turn ? 

By no unmaidenly advances, no 
arts, no coquettings, had she sought 
to win his love, only by trying and 
praying that she might be worthy 
of it, by her beauty (if that might 
be), by modesty, by constancy, and 
singleness of purpose. 

At this point in her reflections 
footsteps of two men passed Janet’s 
door, and were lost in the next 
room to hers. 

‘ And what has come of my two 
years’ devotion ?’ she asked herself. 
‘He strikes me down. He. He 
says he has a wife, somewhere, put 
away. He has loved once and for 
all, and left loving before he ever 
saw me. What does it mean? Can 
it be true? Oh, why did he not 
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come to me, to me alone, and tell 
me, and pity me? Then I could 
have borne it. He flung it at me 
like a stone, in the sight and hear- 
ing of another, without a word of 
pity, without a look of remorse. 
Hark! What is that?’ 

Frank’s voice saying, in a high 
key, ‘Hullo! my dear fellow! 
What is the matter? 

She knew who ‘ my dear fellow’ 
was at once, without a moment's 
hesitation. She sprang to the 
door, opened it, and crept to the 
next door, which was slightly ajar. 

‘ Water!’ she heard Mr. Lane 
gasp. Then a pause. Then,‘ Pour 
on the back of my neck.’ Then a 
long splashing and trickling of 
water. After which she heard the 
voice which she still loved, some- 
what altered, but still such that 
she could tell it among a thousand 
voices, saying : 

‘ Frank, I must ask you to for- 
give me a great wrong which I 
have done to you and yours un- 
knowingly ; I beg of you to believe 
unknowingly. My plea for your 
consideration, your pardon, is that 
I too suffer. I cannot offer myself 
as Janet’s husband, because—I 
have—a wife.’ 

‘Why didn’t you tell me so be- 
fore ? asked Frank. 

And the voice went on, while 
Janet leaned against the door-post 
for support: ‘The story of my 
marriage is a horrible secret. I 
have felt obliged to conceal it, 
though now I see that in doing so 
I have done wrong.’ 

‘ You must have seen that Janet 
diked you,’ urged Frank; and the 
frail form without shuddered 
against the friendiy door-post. 
That she ‘liked’ him! Conceive 
the adulation of her fervid young 
heart being called a ‘liking’! 

‘I had no eyes but for her,’ re- 
plied Mr. Lane. ‘My eyes were 
blinded by her beauty. Idid not 
even see that I loved her. Do you 
understand, Frank? I love her.’ 
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(Janet embraced the door-post ten- 
derly.) ‘ Only three weeks ago, on 
the night of your party, I found it 
out. Then I feared that she might 
return my love. Since then I have 
kept away until to-day. To-day I 
have said words which, if she has 
allowed herself to care for me, 
must indeed cure her of this dis- 
ease.’ 

‘Told her you had a wife?’ 
asked Frank. 

‘Yes; and in a way to make her 
loathe me as a coarse, base cur.’ 

A long pause ensued, during 
which, in the painful stillness of 
the house, the beating of Janet’s 
heart was so audible that she feared 
it would reveal her proximity to 
these two men. 

Then Frank said, ‘This has 
taken me frightfully aback. But 
I am heartily sorry for you, Lane. 
I’m certain you are a good fel- 
low, and would have made Janet 
a kind husband. I always knew 
you had some confounded secret. 
But you are so cold to women 
that I never suspected it was this. 
Of course you put your foot in it 
when you were young and foolish, 
and have grown wise since. I was 
annoyed at first; but I can find 
no fault with you at all. You 
have never humbugged Janet, or 
angled for her affection ; and since 
you saw danger you have acted 
like a good fellow. Poor girl! It 
is very hard upon her. What she 
saw to like in you I confess I don’t 
know; but that she does care for 
you I am certain. She will be 
very much cut up. And you mark 
my words: she will give up her 
fortune to that Assassin as sure as 
your name is Lane.’ 

‘I should scarcely think he’d 
be such a scamp as to take it,’ 
said Mr. Lane. 

* Wouldn’t he? retorted Frank. 
‘ You don’t know the fellow.’ 

‘Don’t I? thought Mr. Lane to 
himself. 

‘It’s my impression,’ continued 
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Frank, ‘ that he would have assas- 
sinated his aunt to get her money 
if he had not lost his reversion 
of it.’ 

Janet returned to her solitude 
with very different feelings from 
those which had possessed her a 
short while ago. Something warm 
again stirred at her heart. Was 
it infant love, or hope, or merely 
joy? She had thought it smitten 
to the death, and with it all that 
was sweet and lovely in life had 
been enveloped in a funeral pall. 
But this vital principle had only 
been stunned or momentarily para- 
lysed with the crushing weight of 
sorrow which had fallen upon her. 
It must have'been some generous 
seed which passed rapidly through 
its hour of decay, and now ger- 
minated in the kindly soil of her 
affections. What was that pene- 
trating, life-renewing, sympa- 


thetic glow which pierced the 


darkness of the grave, shrivelled 
up the envious cerement, and set 
the pulses of the heart throbbing 
and palpitating with new vitality, 
with a life which at once she knew 
to be eternal, undying, already 
strangling despair, like an infant 
Hercules in its cradle ? 

These questions she could not 
answer, although they chased each 
other with a myriad rainbow 
tints across the mysterious heaven 
which now vaulted all the former 
gloom, and swallowed up that 
former darkness in universal light. 
All was grand, splendid, incom- 
prehensible, sublime! Welcome 
sorrow now, welcome trial, wel- 
come suffering, self-abnegation, 
and hope deferred, if need be. 
She could bear all now. She 
dropped upon her knees and 
she prayed for fortitude and 
continued light, that she might 
see the Hand that created her 
put forth to chastise her in love, 
and with a wisdom inscrutable 
but worthy of perfect child- 
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like trust, that she might never 
again believe that she had fallen 
into the power of the’Prince of 
Darkness, never again stumble so 
near to that awful fathomless 
abyss of doubt and dark despair. 
She rose from her knees, after a 
long and fervid outpouring of her 
grateful heart, a gentle, submis- 
sive, trustful, loving woman. An 
hour before she was a vain girl, 
humiliated, crushed, angry, rebel- 
lious, and coquetting with despair. 
Now she went again to her 
mirror, that glass wherein she 
was wont to hold counsel with 
herself, and to try to see herself 
with other people’s eyes, to look 
at herself as it were from without. 
She stood before it meekly, and 
saw her own beauty, and now for 
the first time recognised it as the 
gift of her Heavenly Father, and 
without any alloy of self-conceit 
or carnal vanity she thanked the 


-Giver of all good for that little 


yet potent gift, from the fulness 
of her heart. Again, through all 
the shocks and pangs which she 
had so lately endured, a flash of 
intense pleasure forced its way up- 
ward and outward to her eyes and 
lips, and broke out in asunny smile. 

‘His eyes were blinded by my 
beauty,’ she murmured to her own 
heart. ‘His dear, sad eyes! He 
loves me! He loves me!’ 

Then she sighed, and again 
said, ‘His dear, sad eyes! He 
must not love me. I must not love 
him. ButI will wait. I will never 
be untrue to him in life or death.’ 

‘ Dear, sad eyes !’ she murmured 
again; ‘they will be more sad 
now. I thought to make him 
happy with my love; instead of 
which I have taken his, and may 
not give him mine. But I will 
always be true to him. “’Tis 
better to have loved and lost, than 
never to have loved at all.” O my 
love! my love!’ 

So crying, she turned away from 
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that tell-tale mirror, and flung 
herself prone upon her bed, and 
wept. 

o 


When Mr. Lane reached the 
hall he found his wmbra patiently 
reclining on the oak table. Re- 
suming possession of this ancient 
property, he marched away dole- 
fully, notwithstanding its repair, 
and the favourable interview 
which he had held with Miss 
Lyte. 

‘ Well, how did it go off?’ the 
parson inquired, on his return to 
the Rectory. Mr. Key, of course, 
was alluding to the important 
interview with Miss Lyte, which 
had sunk into quite a secondary 
place in Mr. Lane’s estimation. 
The words, ‘How did it go off? 
grated upon his highly-wrought 
sympathy with Janet, of whom 
only he was thinking. 

‘It was fearful, horrible!’ he 
replied, shuddering, and calling to 
mind the wild look of anguish 
with which Janet had appealed to 
him when those dreadful words 
were spoken. 

‘ You surprise me,’ said Key. ‘I 
made sure that a woman of experi- 
ence and judgment and Christian 
charity would take it well.’ 

‘Take it well!’ rejoined Mr. 
Lane fiercely. ‘Take it well! So 
she did. What did the poor girl 
do or say? Nothing. Nothing. 
But my brutal, heavy hand had 
stricken her down. Key! Key! 
are you not human? Are you 
blind, man? I told her—told 
Janet—that I have a wife.’ 

The priest was not aware how 
Mr. Lane had purposed to do the 
task assigned to him, although the 
secret of his school-fellow’s early 
manhood had been fully confided 
to him. It was his habit to look 
more at ends than at the means 
by which they were to be attained, 
and it seemed to him well that 
Lane should have adopted this 
blunt and straightforward method. 
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‘It was a strong measure,’ he 
said, ‘ but I think you have done 
what is right.’ 

These were the very words Miss 
Lyte had used. How they jarred 
upon his finer sense of duty to 
one who had given him love, that 
priceless, that inestimable boon, 
the sweet, odorous breath of a 
virgin flower, in return for which 
he had turned and trampled upon 
it! Right! What a righteous act 
to offer to the powers above! Let 
us hope the anguish of his soul 
atoned in some little measure for 
the cruel wrong which he knew 
that he had done to avoid the risk 
of doing a still greater wrong to 
that innocent soul. He would 
not answer this ghostly approba- 
tion. Even a spiritual adviser 
cannot gauge a lover’s sensitive 
conscience, nor analyse the quality 
of his grief. 

After a while he said, as if 
speaking in a dream: ‘She is 
going away in a day or two to 
spend a month with my aunt. 
There will be time for her wound 
to heal: eh, Key ?” 

‘I think so, said the casuist, 
wishing to console his friend. 

‘You don’t think so,’ retorted 
the penitent, with savage per- 
versity. ‘It is cowardly, cold- 
blooded cruelty; and you know 
it. I struck her unmanly, foully.’ 

There he paused for a few mo- 
ments, and then cried aloud in his 
agony, ‘My love! my love!’ un- 
consciously using the very words 
with which Janet had given vent 
to her own unconquerable passion. 

The ecclesiastic was genuinely 
moved at this dispay; for he knew 
this man to be strong and reso- 
lute, unwont to be mastered by 
turbulent emotions. He waited 
till the great wave of passion had 
rolled by, and then said gravely : 
‘As God is my judge, and will 
hold me to account for any un- 
necessary suffering which I may 
cause his children, I believe that 
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He will give her strength to bear 
this heavy affliction. And your 
own conscience tells you it was 
better to speak now.’ 

But Mr. Lane had no patience 
or courtesy left. ‘ Let conscience 
go, then,’ he exclaimed. ‘ I’ve had 
too much of it. Let me feel like 
flesh and blood for once!’ 

For a few moments nature 
seemed to triumph in the expres- 
sion of his face, which almost be- 
tokened the consummate abandon- 
ment of principle and all else to 
victorious love. But before this 
climax was reached a quick shudder 
convulsed his frame, like a move- 
ment in still water coming whence 
none can tell. Again the flinty 


aspect of introspective self-control 
darkened that wilder flash of 
passion, and Mr. Lane stood calm 
and strong. 

The divine understood the con- 
flict that was being waged within 


him, and respected it. 

‘Never mind what I say, Key,’ 
Mr. Lane resumed quietly. ‘I 
have a cross of the Malay in my 
blood, you know, and it will break 
out now and then.’ 

‘ But I do mind what you feel,’ 
the divine replied. ‘The battle 
is for the strong, my friend, and 
the victor’s crown of eternal laurel.’ 

As soon as he was satisfied of 
his friend’s recovered composure, 
Mr. Key asked several questions 
about the way in which Miss Lyte 
had received him, and the extent 
of her knowledge in his affairs. 
Mr. Lane satisfied his inquiries, 
and, indeed, had a most satisfac- 
tory report to make on this subject. 
Baily’s dishonest behaviour had 
shaken the lady’s belief in his 
version of a certain old and griev- 
ous story, and only on this very 
morning she had received a letter 
from the Dowager Lady Balbry 
which disposed her to extend a 
greater lenience to her nephew 
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than he had ever hoped to receive 
at the hands of man or woman in 
his proper and original person as 
Bedford Lyte. Of course the 
reader is aware by this time (if, 
indeed, the veil has not been trans- 
parent throughout) that Mr. Lane 
and Bedford Lyte are one and the 
same person; but it suits the ex- 
igencies of the story to retain the 
fictitious name which he has borne 
so long, and by which alone several 
of our dramatis persone knew him 
to the end. He appeared, however, 
to derive little consolation from 
his relative’s generosity. When a 
mortal and agonising wound is 
rankling in the breast, the sufferer 
would almost rather receive stabs 
in other places than have his in- 
significant wounds dressed and 
bandaged. These small allevia- 
tions only seem to mock the greater 
malady which they are powerless 
to assail. 

When this conversation was 
brought to a close, Mr. Lane went 
away alone, much to Key’s disap- 
pointment, for the ecclesiastic had 
conceived a hearty friendship for 
the Assassin, and feared that Mr. 
Lane’s purpose was to shut himself 
up, and be alone with his sorrow. 

This apprehension was warranted 
by the event, for the rector saw 
nothing of his parishioner during 
the next two days, and on the 
evening of the second old Ada 
came to him after even-song with 
a pitiful tale. ‘ Master has a-shut 
hisself up with them dratted birds,’ 
she said, ‘and he won’t let me nor 
Mr. Graves come a-nigh him, and 
he ain’t had bite nor sup sin’ he 
came back from London; and 
deary me, a-deary !’ 

Two high festivals of the Church! 
and a Christian man not take bite 
nor sup from St. John’s morn till 
the day after the Holy Innocents! 

The Reverend Cyprian was 


( To be continued.) 
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MY VALENTINE. 


H OW, prithee, shall I woo my Love— 
My Valentine? 
By MISSIVE sweet 
And scented as the airs that rove 
Around her bow’r 
At evening hour, 
And vie in haste to kiss her feet ! 


Or with FonD HoPpEs— 
As rosy-hued 
As my Celia’s damask cheek— 
When with blushes scarce subdued 
In maiden pride 
She turns aside 
Whene’er my love I would outspeak ! 


With RICHES— 
Golden as her hair 
Where envious sunbeams frequent play, 
Tho’ fain, uncertain to rest where 
Midst locks so bright 
Their borrow’d light 
Must die, or living pass away ! 


Or woo her with a CORONET— 
Rare jewels, 
Bright as her pure eyes, 
Which peep beneath their lashes wet, 
In coyest fear 
Lest Love appear , 
To claim their glances for his prize. 


Or suppliant, her Pity move 
With tears for my forlorn estate ; 
Such pity near akin to love. 
Ah, happy swain, 
Would she but deign 
With my unworthiness to mate ! 


No! None of these will I address 
To her, my true-lov’d Valentine ! 
But with a longing tenderness 

I'll seek her bow’r, 

At twilight hour, 
And boldly claim to call her mine ! 


There my LOVE alone I'll plead, 
While Faith and Truth shall witness bear, 
For Honours, Riches, I’ve no need ; 
By Cupid arm’d 
I'll rise unharm’d 
From stubborn conflict with Despair. 


And tho’ no word to me she say, 
I'll know by one sweet, tender sign 
That she for ever, day by day, 
Thro’ good and ill 
Will love me still, 
My own true-hearted Valentine ! 
H. FRITH. 
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ON SOME ILLUSTRATED GIFT BOOKS. 


BY HENRY BLACKBURN. 


HEN the capricious genius 

of Fashion who presides 
over the movements of London 
Society suddenly takes into her 
head to step back a few centuries, 
—and going to an old cabinet, 
selects first a high-heeled shoe, 
next a ruff, and next a piece of 
hand embroidery as old-looking 
and faded in colour as Queen Ma- 
tilda’s Bayeux tapestry—it is not 
to be wondered at that the modern 
drawing-room belle has an antique 
look, and that her surroundings 
should partake somewhat of the 
spirit of a past age. 

It is also not to be wondered at 
that the books on her table should 
change with the fashion, and that 
her favourite volumes in 1875 
should reflect in some shape the 
art of old times. Only a few years 
ago an illustrated gift book was 
resplendent with colour, both 
within and without, and publishers 
vied with each other in producing 
costly books of the butterfly order, 
designed and often illustrated in 
colours by daring artists. 

Looking at some of the favourite 
volumes which have been put forth 
during the last few months, one 
must be struck with the soberness 
of their aspect and general ster- 
ling qualities of their contents. 
Taking advantage of the photo- 
graphic processes for reproducing 
works by the old masters in perfect 
facsimile—and cultivating a re- 
vived taste for etching by present- 
ing to the English public such 
graceful work as a few years ago 
was confined to publications like 
the ‘ Gazette des Beaux Arts’— 
publishers are following a fashion 
which must be gratifying to ail 
true lovers of art. 

One of the most refined and 
artistic books of the year is the 


last volume of the ‘ Portfolio,’ 
edited by P. G. Hamerton (Seeley 
and Co.), containing examples of 
nearly every form of excellence in 
illustration in black and white. 
Here are reproductions in etching 
of pictures in the National Gallery, 
and of other well-known paintings, 
also original designs by famous 
artists, principally of the foreign 
schools. We are able in one 
volume to contrast such work as 
the bold study of a Breton peasant 
by Legros, in dry-point etching, 
with the delicate touch of Hedouin, 
or the colour of Greux. There are 
some admirable portraits of Rem- 
brandt, Gainsborough, and others, 
and an etching by Rajon of Turner’s 
‘ Fighting Téméraire ’ being tugged 
to her last berth, which is a tri- 
umph in monochrome; the gran- 
deur and sentiment of the original 
being preserved in a marvellous 
manner. Side by side with such 
work as the above we are presented 
with some cleverly executed etch- 
ings in relief by Alfred Dawson, 
being sketches on the old coast- 
line from Rye to Winchelsea. But 
the charm of the present volume, 
to many readers, will be in the 
editor’s articles on the ‘Sylvan 
Year,’ and their accompanying il- 
lustrations. Those who have fol- 
lowed Mr. Hamerton in his fasci- 
nating descriptions of country life 
in the Val Sainte Véronique, and 
wondered sometimes at his enthu- 
siasm, will be interested to read 
his closing words:—‘ All this is’ 
excellent in its way, but another 
year of our wood-life would turn 
our boy into a half savage, and 
unfit him for any other society 
than that of a weasel. Our experi- 
ment of sylvan life is not likely 
to be repeated except for briefer 
spaces.’ 
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‘The Old Masters, by Stephen 
Thompson (8. Low and Co.), is a 
large quarto volume, containing 
nineteen reproductions in photo- 
graphy of engravings from the 
works of Da Vinci, Bartolommeo, 
Raphael, Michael Angelo, Correggio, 
Guido, Domenichino, Carlo Dolci, 
and others. The design of this 
volume is to illustrate European 
art as it flourished in the sixteenth 
century, leaving the works of the 
Venetian painters for a separate 
volume. The reproductions in this 
book are from engravings, a system 
of illustration which has great 
recommendations where faithful 
engravings can be obtained; but 
we cannot agree with Mr. Thomp- 
son in the opinion that this is 
generally the way to give ‘ the truest 
idea of the master’s work.’ Cer- 
tainly we have seldom seen more 
worthy reproductions of works by 
the old masters; but the method 
admits of a loophole of doubt in 
the student’s mind from which, in 
contemplation of a less perfect pho- 
tograph from the original picture, 
he will generally be free. Mr. 
Thompson’s work is altogether so 
important, and he is aided so libe- 
rally by his publishers, that it 
seems worth while to consider 
whether, before presenting us with 
the Venetian masters, a system of 
direct photographic reproduction 
might not occasionally be adopted. 
His greatest achievement will be 
to give us what he describes as 
‘ glimpses of the painter’s mind and 
touch, gleams of priceless worth 
and interest which no other method 
than photography can yield.’ 

In ‘ French and Flemish Pictures,’ 
Mr. F. G. Stephens discourses 
learnedly on the characteristics of 
these two schools; on ‘ Gothic Art 
in the Low Countries,’ ‘ The Trans- 
ition Period,’ the ‘ Revival,’ the 
‘ Afterglow,’ and so on, including 
notes on ‘ Famous French Artists, 
our Contemporaries.’ The illus- 
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trations comprise examples of the 
works of Rembrandt, Van Eyck, 
Henri Leys, Watteau, Greuze, 
Brion, Meissonier, Troyon, Veyras- 
sat, and Henrietta Browne, exe- 
cuted in the best style of French 
contemporary etching. Amongst the 
illustrated books of the season we 
could point to none more worthy 
of a place on our table from its 
intrinsic worth, and none more 
difficult for the unlearned to read. 
‘French and Flemish Pictures’ 
being presented as a drawing-room 
gift book, the reader is scarcely in 
the frame of mind to master a 
dissertation on the influence of 
Greek art in Southern Italy in the 
seventeenth century. Here we 
picture our modern belle putting 
down the book with a sigh at her 
want of comprehension ! 


‘ Our British Landscape Painters, 
from Samuel Scott to David Cox,’ 
illustrated by sixteen engravings 
on steel, and by biographical no- 
tices by W. B. Scott (Virtue and 
Co.), is another valuable contribu- 
tion to the list of works on art, 
but written in a more popular 
style. The steel engravings from 
paintings by Samuel Scott, Wil- 
son, Gainsborough, Loutherbourg, 
Ward, Turner, Constable, Danby, 
Clarkson Stanfield, Roberts, Hard- 
ing, Creswick, Callcott Nasmyth, 
and David Cox, are generally ex- 
cellent, and the accompanying 
letterpress gives a large amount of 
information in an entertaining 
form, for which some drawing- 
room readers will be thankful. 
Amongst the familiar pictures is a 
curious view of ‘Old Hyde Park,’ 
by Patrick Nasmyth, brother of 
James Nasmyth, the inventor of 
the steam-hammer. ‘The British 
School of Sculpture,’ by the same 
author (Virtue and Oo), is a 
similar volume, containing ex- 
amples of the works of Flaxman, 
Wyon, Chantrey, Westmacott, Gib- 
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son, and others. There are in all 
twenty engravings and fifty wood- 
cuts. 

When we have stated that an- 
other large volume of engravings 
is devoted to examples from the 
Italian masters of the seven- 
teenth century, we shall have said 
enough to indicate that the taste 
for books on art in its best period 
seems reviving amongst us; and 
that, in spite of the variety of books 
and the progress of the art of colour 
printing, what seems to attract 
us most in 1875 is the same steel 
engraving which caused expres- 
sions of delight from our grand- 
mothers in the last century. 

Let us now turn to some mo- 
dern work which the crowd of 
‘old masters’ should not alto- 
gether thrust aside. ‘ Summer 
Etchings in Colorado,” by Mrs. 
Greatorex, comes to us from Ame- 
rica full of original sketches and 


descriptions of life in a new- 


colony. It is interesting not 
only for its artistic etchings of 
scenery in the ‘Great West,’ but 
also from a literary point of view. 
Here is a word picture on the 
railway journey between New York 
and Colorado : ‘ Another day and 
we are whirled over the prairies by 
steam. The prairie-grass is fresh 
and green after the storm, and the 
prairie-dogs, after being confined 
to the house by bad weather, come 
out for an airing, watching the 
dragon-engine and train from their 
hilly seats; the youthful and 
timid of the community dive 
downstairs as the monster ap- 
proaches, the old and wise stay 
watching it gravely. Antelopes 
dart along trying to race with the 
engine. The herds of cattle are 
most excited by the passing train ; 
many a one has been sacrificed to 
a too daring spirit, and leaves 
whitening bones along the track. 
Nearer and nearer we come in 
sight of the Rocky Mountains. 


Every tint and hue of colour they 
have gathered into their great 
heart, and every change in the air 
and sky is reflected deep and 
strong on their mighty sides and 
peaks, from deepest purple to 
white gleaming silver. It is a 


- fitting boundary line to the earth- 


ocean which we have passed over 
for five days and nights of travel 
since we left New York. We de- 
scend from the cars in the midst of 
the busy, intensely-living new city 
of Denver; we have crossed the 
plains and are really in the Great 
Far West.’ 

In the same volume, Grace 
Greenwood, an American author- 
ess, gives a lively picture of sum- 
mer life in this colony, dating her 
letter from Manitou:—From the 
windows of the principal hotel of 
Manitou, now the most fashionable 
and delightful watering-place of 
Colorado, I look out this summer 
afternoon on the scene of Brevet 
Captain Frémont’s lonely evening 
ride of thirty years ago. How 
changed, and yet unchanged, the 
lovely valley and its surroundings! 
Nature holds her own wonderfully, 
but ‘the noble savage ’—encoun- 
ters with whom added such pleas- 
ing variety to Frémont’s expedition 
—has disappeared from the sacred 
waters. His wigwam is pitched no 
more on the banks of the Fountain, 
but instead we see the tent of the 
artist and the ‘camper.’ Even 
the grizzly bear has departed ; the 
only specimen we have is sadly 
degenerate, having been brought 
up by hand, and taught to play 
tricks with a pack of cards. Could 
those brave explorers whose 
camp-fires lighted up the grand 
glooms of this lovely, once lonely, 
valley come back to the springs 
and banks of the Fountain to-day, 
would they like the picture? They 
would see hotels, cottages, bath- 
houses, summer-houses, and bowl- 
ing alleys. They would see stage- 
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coaches, Saratoga trunks, pianos, 
and fiddles. The inspiring war- 
whoop is silenced for ever, for 
the world is storming the Rocky 
Mountains. 

Of the publishing of books of 
travel there seems no end. Here 
is a large quarto volume, profusely 
illustrated, describing ‘The Ba- 
varian Highlands and the Salz- 
kammergut’ (Chapman and Hall), 
with a quaint account of ‘the 
habits and manners of the hunters, 
poachers, and peasantry of these 
districts,’ by Herman Schmid and 
Karl Stieler, including notes on 
the animal and vegetable world. 
The engravings are unequal, but 
some are very remarkable for their 
boldness and for the fidelity with 
which the scenery of the Bavarian 
highlands is depicted. We doubt 
whether any book has given so 
many interesting details of the 
manners and customs of the 
peasantry, or more graphic pic- 
tures of life on the mountains. 
Herman Schmid’s description of a 
new dance is worth attention just 
now, when efforts are being made 
to vary the monotony of the ordi- 
nary quadrille. In this dance, 
called the ‘Schuhplattltanz, or 
* the Woodgrouse figure ; the réle 
of the two sexes is simply and 
naturally divided. The active part 
is assigned to the man—he is the 
suitor, the leader. ‘The part of 
the maiden is to wait. The dance 
begins quietly enough, and when 
its merry mazes are at their height 
the different couples waltz slowly 
round several times; suddenly, 
however, the girls desert their 
partners. They must not leave 
them when standing still—that 
would be a breach of etiquette— 
they must steal away from them 
unawares. The ease with which 
the girls slip under the uplifted 
arms of their partners, and the 
rapidity with which the dancers 
separate, make this a very pretty 
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figure; but it is succeeded by a 
scene of wild, almost frantic ex- 
citement. Whilst the girls are 
modestly dancing together the men 
dash roughly amongst them and 
form an inner circle. The music 
becomes louder, and the men begin 
to beat the time on their thighs 
with their great brown hands. A 
shrill whistling adds to the up- 
roar. One must have seen these 
strapping fellows and their thick- 
nailed shoes to form any idea of 
the din. The floor rocks, the 
ceiling trembles; the music is as 
loud as the trumpets of Jericho, 
but it can scarcely be heard. We 
are blinded and deafened.’ In the 
midst of the confusion one dancer 
will ‘describe a wheel,’ and set 
the windows rattling in their 
panes ; whilst another will perform 
a pas in the air, and spring to the 
ground with a crash. Gradually 
the music becomes quieter, the 
trumpeters take breath—piano— 
pianissimo—the men return to 
their partners. Now comes the 
* woodgrouse figure.’ Crowing and 
whistling, each one springs to his 
chosen mate, whilst the latter flies 
from him with circling motions. 
As the bird spreads out his wings, 
so does the peasant his arms, now 
sinking to the ground before his 
partner, now springing towards 
her with wild gestures. At last 
he ‘takes the maiden prisoner,’ 
and the birds are mated. Here is 
an idea for professors of ‘ dancing 
and deportment!’ 

If any proof were wanting that 
for some kinds of illustration the 
wood-engraver’s art is supreme, 
we could point to no better ex- 
ample than to Giacomelli’s illus- 
trations to ‘The Insect,’ by J. 
Michelet (Nelson and Sons). We 
doubt whether any popular process 
of illustration could render with 
more delicacy and truth, and with 
more tender gradations of tone, 
these drawings of bird and insect 
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life. Certainly no better engray- 
ings of the kind have been put 
forth this year. M. Michelet’s 
books on natural history are well 
known, and the ‘ Insect’ is one of 
the four remarkable works for 
which he is famous. ‘ The History 
of the Robin,’ by Mrs. Trimmer, is 
also issued again, after a lapse of 
sixty years, with seventy illustra- 
tions by the same artist, Giaco- 
melli. 

‘ Fair Lusitania,’ by Lady Jack- 
son (Bentley and Son), is a sump- 
tuous volume of travel in Portugal, 
treating of a little-known, but de- 
lightful district for tourists, and 
bearing about it an air of vraisem- 
blance which, in ornamental books 
of travel, is rather unusual. Por- 
tugal is still regarded by English- 
men chiefly from a commercial 
point of view; it is refreshing, 
therefore, to be reminded of its 
natural beauties, and to visit it in 
company with an author who has a 
keen eye for the picturesque. Ca- 
millo Branco, the novelist, summed- 
up the popular estimate of Portu- 
gal long ago in a few words. ‘It 
is not a country one visits for 
pleasure,’ he says. ‘The Tagus is 
a gauzy veil, hiding the face of an 
ugly woman. Lisbon is a dis- 
appointment; it has neither mo- 
numents nor magnificence, neither 
civilisation nor society, and the 
country remains just as Byron 
left it—a land of barbarians in 
frock-coats and beaver hats.’ 

And yet we have only to turn 
over the pages of Lady Jackson’s 
volume to discover that ‘this 
small nation, which is but little 
in vogue,’ is full of interest, and 
the country really only half ex- 
plored. We know its kind-hearted, 
hospitable people, and Lisbon is 
familiar enough; but who has 
wandered on the mysterious west- 
ern shores that face the Atlantic, 
or travelled in search of the pic- 
turesque, along the valleys of the 
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Douro, the Tagus, or the Mondego? 
Here is work enough for the artist, 
judging from the twenty elaborate 
engravings with which ‘ Fair Lu- 
sitania’ is furnished.’ 

M. Gustave Doré’s talent for 
depicting grand and imaginative 
landscape has seldom been shown 
more forcibly than in his illus- 
trations to Chateaubriand’s ‘Atala.’ 
The elaborate edition just issued 
by Messrs. Cassell contains thirty 
engravings, in which there are 
some scenes of extraordinary 
power. In fact it would be sur- 
prising if it were otherwise, when 
the scenery of the Mississippi and 
the Gulf of Mexico is depicted by 
the author in such glowing and 
suggestive words as the following: 
‘The Mississippi is the Nile of 
these deserts. At intervals the 
swollen river raises its voice whilst 
passing over sandbanks and re- 
sisting heaps, and spreads its over- 
flowing waters around the colon 
nades of the forests and the pyra- 
mids of Indian tombs.’ But grace 
is always united to splendour in 
the scenes of nature. Whilst the 
mid-stream bears away towards 
the sea the dead trunks of pine- 
trees and oaks, the lateral currents 
on either side convey along the 
shores floating islands of pistias 
and némphars, whose large yellow 
roses stand out like pavilions. 
Green serpents, blue herons, pink 
flamingoes, and dark crocodiles 
embark as passengers on these 
rafts of flowers—the brilliant co- 
lony unfolding to the wind its 
golden sails. Such a vivid im- 
pression of tropical beauty and 
grandeur in nature has seldom 
been presented as a Christmas gift 
book. In Doré’s ‘ Atala’ the interest 
is in landscape alone; the dra- 
matis persone we would rather 
have had left to the imagination. 

Amongst the brightest and most 
amusing books for children is 
the late Tom Hood’s story called 
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‘From Nowhere to the North Pole’ 
{Chatto and Windus). It should 
have an exceptional interest for 
the readers of ‘ London Society,’ 
for those who contribute to its 
pages have done some of the best 
work on this magazine ; the names 
of both author and artists are 
familiar to us. ‘Noah’s Arkwo- 
logical Narrative, as it is called, 
is written in the author’s happiest 
vein, but at the same time owes 
much of its brightness and origi- 
nality to the fancy of the artists, 
E. C. Barnes and W. Brunton, and 
to the excellent engravings by the 
Brothers Dalziel. Whether the 
‘hobgoblins’ in the book are good 
for young minds to dwell upon 
we will not inquire too closely, 
but consider it mainly from a liter- 
ary point of view. Tom Hood 
had a pet project, which he men- 
tioned to the present writer years 
ago, for a children’s book to be 
The 


called ‘ Toys of the World.’ 
idea was a good one, and nobody 
would have carried it out better than 
Hood, whose happiest thoughts and 
best qualities displayed themselves 


in catering for children. All we 
have left of his ‘Toys of the 
World’ appears in the book before 
us. Frank, the hero of the story, 
has a birthday and an embarrassing 
number of presents, amongst them 
a Noah’s ark. ‘ The animals were 
of the usually distracting propor- 
tions. The elephants only came 
up to Noah’s waist, whilst the 
raven was as large as the lion, 
who, mane and all, was no taller 
than the cock. The foxes took a 
great deal of persuasion to stand 
up in the procession, and fell down 
whenever Frank was not looking. 
Such, however, as naturalists assure 
us, is the artful manner of foxes.’ 
The following verses have the old 
familiar ring. Ham, the poet of 
the Noachian family, is supposed 
to have written them on hearing 
that Frank intended to ‘cut up 
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the Noah Family into cribbage 
pegs !’ 
* The heart of wood 
Is kind and good, 
The wooden heart is bad. 
Our hearts refuse 
To utter views 
Like yours, my little lad. 
For heart of wood does what it should, 
but wooden, what it shouldn’t ; 
And wood would—wood would, but 
wooden—woeden wouldn't.’ 
Another contributor to the 
pages of ‘ London Society ’ has put 
forth a very attractive book called 
‘Our Autumn Holiday on French 
Rivers’ (Bradbury and Co.), which, 
from an artistic point of view, 
appears to deserve more recogni- 
tion than it has yet received. 
Written in & pleasant holiday spirit 
by J. L. Molloy, the well-known 
composer, and purporting only to 
contain ‘reminiscences of a six 
weeks’ holiday on French rivers,’ 
it gives us life-like pictures of 
foreign scenes. The enterprise 
was a novel one—that of taking a 
four-pared outrigger up the Seine 
and down the Loire: the under- 
taking required exceptional pre- 
paration and exceptional qualifi- 
cations on the part of the crew, 
including a large stock of pluck 
and good-humour. The little 
craft the ‘ Marie’ proved of course 
too light for the work, and was 
turned over in the Seine near 
Rouen; the weather was contin- 
ually wet, and the canal on which 
they intended to row to communi- 
cate with the Loire was closed for 
repairs. Nevertheless the journey 
was made and enjoyed. The 
adventures en route are described 
with infinite zest, and with a 
sense of fun and enjoyment which 
is delightful. The crew were 
loyal to the ‘ Marie’ from the day 
when her ‘ delicate ribs grew under 
skilful hands, and her beautiful 
proportions gradually developed,’ 
until there was ‘many a rent and 
tatter in her little flag of dark 
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blue silk.” For details of the 
route we refer the reader to the 
book itself. The following, how- 
ever, is a picturesque description 
of the old inn at Grand Andelys, 
which will serve to give an idea 
of the spirit of the party: 

Bow (the artist of the crew) 
declared it was enough to drive 
any one wild with delight. ‘It 
almost took away our breath. I 
wonder what Joe Willet would 
have thought of it!’ 

Wide as the difference was in 
works of art, old paintings and 
objets de vertu, there was something 
that at the first glance brought 
back to mind the inn in ‘ Barnaby 
Rudge,’ with old Willet in the 
chimney-corner and little Dolly 
Varden on the threshold. It 
would have taken many days to 
find out all the treasures of the 
place. It was more of a museum 
than an inn, only that it had the 
comfort of the latter. Out of the 
courtyard— itself a quaint picture, 
with its odd stairways, old dili- 
gences with yellow panels, and 
flowers in every window overhead 
—you went up some curiously- 
wrought steps to the ‘ grand salon.’ 
A heavy oak ceiling of rich dark 
colour with transverse beams, one 
huge beam in the centre; the 
doorway let in to an oak turret 
rising from the floor, and disap- 
pearing through the ceiling in an 
open fretwork. A little dash of 
stained window in an odd corner, 
through which the sun came, and 
painted its picture on the dark 
wall. Just below it a rare clock 
of Louis XV., and then a host of 
curiosities endless as they were 
interesting. Paintings of still life, 
some of great value; old Rembrandt 
and Rubens heads, antique jewelled 
watches, eastern daggers, bits of 
old tapestry and solemn high- 
backed chairs. 

There was a strange fire-place 
in the kitchen, and a staircase 
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where you could well spend an after- 
noon up and down its windings— 
every side of the walls covered 
with paintings, statuettes and 
china—leading to two bed-rooms 
that were perfectly marvellous. 
The first was a nest of wondrous 
tapestry. On one side a young girl 
swinging between two oak-trees, 
attended by two courtiers of the 
time of Frangois I.; on the right 
an archery meeting exquisitely 
worked ; on the left a river land- 
scape, with figures on a terrace. 
Three massive ebony cabinets 
standing out against the deep red 
hangings of the wall; a table in- 
laid with pearl and lapis-lazuli; 
vases of malachite, costly nick- 
nacks and cabinet pictures that 
might have been by Watteau, 
Patel, Horace Vernet or Paul 
Delaroche. 

‘ At the risk of irreverence to 
these wonderful chairs I must 
really sit down’ says Stroke, the 
historian of the party, and then 
follows a sketch by Linley Sam- 
bourne of a French bedroom with 
the incongruous figure of a rowing 
man apparently asleep in the 
middle. The general aspect of 
this room is indicated with marvel- 
lous truth, even to the suggestion 
of the polished floor shown by a 
few touches in pencil. 

But in spite of the interest of 
the ‘Grand Cerf’ at Andelys, with 
which many readers are doubt- 
less already familiar, the truth 
must be confessed, our rowing 
party breathe more freely out of 
doors. In a page or two we are 
again on the river, or in it, or in 
the open country, taking a run; 
or, for variety’s sake, seated beside 
the driver of a fiacre, who compli- 
ments his horse with the epithets 
of sacré grand-fils de Bismarck, or, 
pomme de terre de Von Moltke ! 

Of the freshness of style and 
abounding fun in this volume we 
can give little idea, nor is it neces- 
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sary to notice certain literary de- 
fects ; but in a notice of Illustrated 
Books we could hardly point to 
one containing more original or 
effective engravings, in which the 
artist has been ably seconded, in 
his endeavour to give broad effects 
in a few lines, by the wood-en- 
graver’s art. There are some 
views in our ‘Autumn Holiday 
on French Rivers,’ notably on the 
Loire in evening light, where the 
little ‘Marie’ is seen ‘shooting 
over a bed of pebbles’ as the 
sun goes down, that exhibit the 
‘Punch’ artist’s powers under a 
new aspect. 

We cannot do better than com- 
pare with the illustrations to this 
volume the very opposite treat- 
ment of river scenery in Mr. 
Robertson’s ‘Life on the Upper 
Thames’ (Virtue and Co.), in 
which elaboration and technical 
skill in engraving have seldom 
been surpassed. This latter is a 
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dainty volume, containing some 
exquisite river effects. The con- 
trast between these two volumes is 
this, that in the former the artist, 
and in the latter -the engraver, 
seems to have had the upper 
hand. 

‘ Merry Elves’ (Seeley and Co.), 
illustrated by C. O. Murray, is a 
little book of adventures in Fairy- 
land which deserves special notice 
for the graceful fancy of the artist. 
This artist’s drawings are also 
familiar to our readers, but never, 
perhaps, in such a bright, comic 
vein. The ‘Story of a Toadstool’ 
is a happy thought, and the picture 
of two little elves and a toad 
taking a ‘ header’ together is a bit 
of genuine fun. The drawings 
are produced by a new process of 
illustration in relief, which is 
interesting from the freedom it 
imparts to the artist’s work when 
he has once mastered its techni- 
calities. 
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GASTRONOMICAL RAMBLES. 


By ‘SARCELLE.’ 


NO. I.—SLIGHTLY SWINDLED AT SHEPPERTON. 


ULY, I have some reason to 

consider myself an ill-used 
individual. Having projected cer- 
tain rambles in search of that 
great desideratum, wholesome and 
cheap food, and at the same time 
of mental pabulum for the dis- 
criminating portion of the British 
public, my first ramble led me, 
for the first time, to that ultima 
Thule of Middlesex called Shep- 
perton, where I hoped to allure 
from the pellucid waters of the 
Thames sundry and divers of its 
finny inhabitants, and thus kill 
two birds with one stone. (That 


sounds uncommonly like a bull. 
Faith, haven’t I just returned 
from Ireland?) But a confrére of 


the quill, mirabile dictu, discovered 
Shepperton on the same day—and, 
with an eloquence and humour 
which I cannot hope to imitate 
for another half century at least, 
*O Pescator dell’ Onda’ (for thus 
Venetianly does he designate him- 
self) describes, in the pages of ‘ our 
‘ gushing contemporary,’ Shepper- 
ton, its people, its hostelries, its 
visitors, its waters, its fish, its 
fishermen, and its manners and 
customs generally. But, stay, 
there is a little hostelry which 
he does not describe—thrice lucky 
Pescator — he entered not the 
‘Marlingspike. How this extra- 
ordinarily nautical name can have 
come to be conferred on a little 
inland inn is a marvel tome. I 
am somewhat inclined to connect 
it with the presence, in a neigh- 
bouring boatyard, of an undoubted 
old sea-dog, bronzed as to his face, 
keen-eyed, grizzly-bearded, who 
has been nearly all round the 
world, and after many a hair- 


breadth ’scape, and many a buffet- 
ing from rude Boreas and Father 
Neptune, has returned to spend 
the remainder of his life among 
punts and out-riggers in peaceful 
Shepperton. However, it is matter 
of but slight importance to the 
subject of the present sketch 
whether my nautical friend, or 
‘any other man,’ was concerned in 
the nomenclature of the ‘ Marling- 
spike.’ 

What is more to the purpose is, 
that, on that Saturday afternoon, 
accompanied by another rambler, 
I entered its hospitable portals. 
Over the bar I observed one of the 
largest, but at the same time 
mangiest stuffed barbel that ever 
inspired a City clerk out for the 
day with ardent hopes of terrific 
tussles with similar monsters, 
destined soon to be dispelled by a 
bleak reality of small fry. Behind 
the bar stood a young lady who 
evidently considered herself a ‘ bar- 
belle’ (I have misgivings as to the 
originality of that atrocious pun). 
She was elaborately dressed, and 
rather pretty. Also, she charged 
us a shilling each for brandy and 
soda. We wanted ‘just a snack’ 
of something cold previous to 
starting on a little fishing excur- 
sion under the auspices of the 
sea-faring character above men- 
tioned. This siren of Shepperton 
suggested cold beef. We had 
some (very little, but that does 
not matter). Cold beef for two; 
pickles for two; bread for two; 
cheese for one. That’s all, barring 
the fluids. We had a pint of ale 
each, but it was such abominable 
alethat my fellow-rambler straight- 
way ordered his to be taken away 
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and a pint bottle of his beloved 
Bass to be brought. But the 
writer of this modest narrative, 
having rambled exceedingly, and 
fortified his stomach by imbibing 
much bad beer, and many other 
bad beverages in various parts of 
this wicked world, swallowed his 
pint of poison (slow) and ‘made 
no sign.’ Then we arose from the 
little table, and while waiting to 
know what we had to pay, in- 
spected some of the many decora- 
tive curiosities which adorned the 
walls. There was a melancholy 
and mouldy trout, a worthy pen- 
dant to the mangy barbel; and a 
very extraordinary composition of 
cunning caligraphy setting forth, 
in ancient rhyme, the long and 
well-spent life of a lady whose 
signature was not appended, be- 
cause the final event chronicled 
was her death ; but who appeared, 
as far as we could make out from 
such enigmatical and startling 
statements as— 

* Five times five years I lived a virgin’s 

life ; 
Ten times five years I was a virtuous 
wife—’ 

from the immense period during 
which she was a‘ widow chaste,’ 
and the number of kings, queens, 
republics, &c., she is said to have 
seen—to have rivalled the ages 
ascribed to the early patriarchs. 
We were about commencing the 
abstruse mental exercises neces- 
sary to arrive at a correct result, 
when the belle of the bar ap- 
proached us and gave us the awful 
information that we had six shil- 
lings and tenpence to pay. We 
paid it, marched out of the house, 
stared at one another, and found 
the enormity of the imposition to 
be quite amusing, so we laughed 
long and loud. 

But, gentle reader, learn a moral 
from this first ramble, and if you 
are economically disposed—as in 
these evil days of strikes and dear 


meat, and dearer coals, who 
amongst us does not feel com- 
pelled to be?—ever avoid the 
* Marlingspike ’ at Shepperton, un- 
less it be for a simple ‘glass of 
bitter’ at the bar, and I really 
cannot recommend the ‘ bitter.’ 


NO. Il.—MARVELS AT MUGGER- 
IDGE’s. 


On the day after my return from 
Shepperton, a poorer, a ‘sadder, 
yet a wiser man,’ I was strolling, 
with the same companion, up the 
Strand. We had rambled some 
distance, and thirst and hunger 
began to be pleasingly felt. I say 
pleasingly, because there were ample 
means at hand of gratifying both. 
Into a well-known Spanish wine- 
shop we went first, and some 
capital Spanish port was served to 
us in those pretty and capacious 
Spanish tumblers; also we had 
each three magnificent Spanish 
olives, of portentous size and ex- 
cellent flavour: total, wine and 
olives for two, tenpence. 

Then we paused before Mug- 
geridge’s, which was ‘ convenient,’ 
as Paddy would say, to our wine- 
shop, and looked at his bill of 
fare. Truly it was an astound- 
ing one: there was, ‘ Prairie-hen, 
whole bird, 10d.; hashed venison, 
9d. ; hashed duck, 10d.,’ and similar 
marvels of cheapness. We looked 
at one another and hesitated on 
the threshold. The same idea 
was in both our minds: surely it 
would be ‘ cheap and nasty’? In 
this our hesitation we determined 
to appeal to Dame Fortune; in 
other words, the toss up of a shil- 
ling decided us to enter Mugger- 
idge’s. We beheld a long room 
with a low ceiling, divided into 
lots of cosy little compartments to 
hold two or four diners. Odours 
floated about the place which were 
by no means disagreeable. We 
took our seats, a civil waiter ap- 
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proached us: we demanded the 
prairie-fowl. I had almost said 
the ‘ prairie-flower,’ bethinking me 
of Rosalie. He said there wasn’t 
any left. This was bad news, for 
as it was early in-the season, only 
the end of July, in fact, we were 
anxious to ascertain what strange 
bird this could be, and whence it 
came. However, we ordered hashed 
duck and venison. They brought 
us these in elegant dishes of Teu- 
tonic silver, and the plates were 
almost red-hot. So far, so good. 
My companion observed that he 
didn’t know what meat he had got, 
it might be venison, or it might be 
anything, but it was very good, 
and there was a very liberal sup- 
ply of it. My duck was certainly 
a palmiped bird of that genus; 
my silver dish contained two large 
legs, terminated by unmistakable 
web-feet; some excellent gravy, 
and a liberal allowance of green 
peas. It wasall very good. I had 


some potatoes as well, and a pint 
of bitter ale, and my bill was one 


and fourpence! My fellow-ram- 
bler, ever mindful of the human- 
ising influence of little luxuries, 
had ordered, in addition to his 
beer, a half-pint bottle of cham- 
pagne. What extravagance! Well, 
it was only a shilling, and it held 
about two glasses and a half; so 
it could not be called dear. And 
it was just about the same sort of 
‘ fizz’ as one gets at ordinary even- 
ing parties. My comrade’s bill 
came to half-a-crown. We both 
paid, and departed down the 
Strand 


‘In that peaceful frame of mind, 
Consequent on having dined.’ 


(I believe those lines are original. 
I don’t know any more.) But 
still we were not happy! We had 
not solved the mystery of the 
prairie-bird. So we determined 
to return to Muggeridge’s another 
day. We did return, at an earlier 
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hour than before. The hours 
during which the great Muggeridge 
supplies cheap delicacies to the 
hungry public of the Strand are 
twelve to eight. On the previous 
day we had gone there at six, but 
on this, the day for the bird of the 
prairie, we entered those portals 
at two, having previously satisfied 
ourselves, by inspection of the big 
bill of fare in the window, that 
not only did ‘ prairie-hen’ figure 
therein, but also ‘ ptarmigan’ at 
9d. and 10d. respectively, with the 
encouraging note ‘ whole bird.’ 

On cross-examining the waiter, 
we found his notions of ornith- 
ology and geography lamentably 
vague, but he explained to us that 
School Boards had not yet been 
invented in the days of his. happy 
childhood, and we pardoned him. 
Still he was confused and con- 
fusing. He wasn’t sure, but be- 
lieved ptarmigan and prairie-hen 
were both the same bird, and he 


“thought they came from ‘ foreign 


parts somewhere.’ ‘ Hot weather, 
eh ? ‘ Rather high, aren’t they? 
we hazarded. 

‘"Igh, sir! No, sir. Leastways, 
not too ’igh, sir; just nice game 
flavour, sir!’ Again we looked at 
each other, hesitatingly, and read 
in those looks a mutual conviction 
that one martyr in the cause of 
science would be enough, so we 
ordered ‘one prairie-hen’ and 
‘one roast duck.’ Soon, after an 
interval of dread expectation, the 
usual silver dishes were seen 
coming our way, preceded by an 
odour of the game, gamey, and 
accompanied by a vast swarm of 
buzzing flies. One cover was re- 
moved. There was the ‘whole 
bird,’ and a very black, emaciated- 
looking bird he was, with long, 
thin, weird-looking black legs 
and wings which minutely re- 
sembled them. He was accom- 
panied by bread-sauce, which 
somehow vaguely suggested gentles 
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and ground-bait. He was high, 
very much so indeed. I think he 
had died in America from sun- 
stroke, and had a long and hot 
voyage across the Atlantic. In 
fact, his odours reminded me so 
unpleasantly of a certain corpse, 
whose relatives, from motives of 
mistaken respect, had allowed the 
defunct to remain in the next bed- 
room to mine till he became most 
aggressively decomposed, that I 
refused to partake of the strange 
bird. My brave comrade took 
him, and pronounced him good. 
And his price, bread-sauce in- 
cluded, was only ninepence! But 
we could form no idea what kind 
of bird he was, though I am a bit 
of a sportsman and naturalist. 
His legs, as I have said, were 
skinny and black. They also 
seemed to pervade the dish in a 
twisty manner in all directions, so 
that when I asked my friend how 
many legs his bird had got, he 
replied ‘seven!’ But this was the 
result of a first hasty glance only, 
and I believe the bird really had 
only the proper complement of 
legs which is well known to be 
allotted to an eating-house bird, 
ie. five. 

My roast duck was a great 
success: it was really the half 
of a moderate-sized duck, nicely 
roasted; and when I considered 
what certain female relatives had 
told me anent prices in poulterers’ 
shops, I marvelled muchly at Mug- 
geridge. I hardly ever care about 
the old British institution of ‘a 
cut off the joint,’ but I believe 
Muggeridge’s joints are sixpence, 
and trustworthy; he has, more- 
over, very fair entrées at seven- 


pence, 

But to proceed with my own 
experiences. I had omitted to 
mention two somewhat remark- 
able facts in connection with 
that awful bird the prairie-hen— 
which, by-the-way, I have been 


calling ‘he’ all along in a most 
reprehensible manner. 

Perhaps it will simplify matters 
to use the indefinite ‘it.’ Well, 
‘it’ attracted to our table all the 
flies which were hovering over 
all the other tables in the esta- 
blishment, and they disputed it 
fiercely with my friend. Those 
lucky (?) insects who succeeded 
in getting a taste of either bird 
or gravy immediately became sick 
and feeble, and crawled about the 
neighbouring tablecloth in a dis- 
gustingly helpless manner. This 
phenomenon inspired me with fears 
for the safety of my friend; but 
more than a week has now elapsed 
since his experiment, and he is 
very well, thank you. 

My next visit to Muggeridge’s 
was paid alone. I was going to 
a neighbouring little theatre to 
see a little French play, ‘ Le Ca- 
nard & Trois Becs.’ Bah! What 
is ‘a duck with three bills,’ com- 

to ‘a prairie-hen with five 
legs’? But, no matter, I only 
wanted a glass of sherry and 
bitters, and a little bit of fish. I 
got a very large glass of the 
former. ‘Salmon and _lobster- 
sauce’ was down in the bill at 
one shilling. It was the most 
expensive thing at Muggeridge’s. 
I ordered it. There came a really 
very fine piece of excellent fresh 
salmon (I am very particular 
about my fish, and it was unde- 
niably good). The lobster-sauce 
was dubious. It was melted but- 
ter with a pinky-brown colouring, 
and the suspicion of a flavour of 
some vague crustacean. Certainly 
there were no pieces of lobster in 
it. But it had no objectionable 
taste. And for the third time I 
was very well satisfied with my 
dinner at Muggeridge’s—and the 
price thereof— which, including 
sherry and bitters, salmon, sauce, 
bread, and waiter, was eighteen- 
pence. From this time forth we 
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(not the editorial or literary ‘ we,’ 
but my friend and self) used al- 
ways to make a point of looking 
at Muggeridge’s bill as we passed, 
in search of what Professor Pep- 
per advertises as ‘The New and 
the Wonderful.’ One day we saw 
something we could not resist— 
‘West India Pepper-pot, 7d.’ 
Neither of us had ever tasted 
this, but we both liked hot and 
tasty things; moreover, we had 
heard and read much of this 
great West Indian ‘ institution ’— 
how one ‘ pepper-pot’ would be 
kept going for years, the peppery 
and spicy nature of the ingre- 
dients preventing it from going 
bad, while the members of the 
family were wont to give their 
personal superintendence to the 
periodical addition of new meats 
and fresh condiments, till at last 
it culminated in a condition of 
ambrosial and irresistible culinary 
perfection. But, mindful of all 
this, .mindful, also, that certain 
of the ingredients (notably the in- 
dispensable ‘ cassarepe ’) are likely 
to be very expensive in England, 
we were very doubtful as to what 
kind of pepper-pot this genius of 
the Strand could contrive to give 
us for sevenpence. 

But we were anxious to find 
out for our own benefit, and that 
of others; so, having previously 
fortified ourselves next door with 
a glass of ‘ Priorato,’ and an olive 
or two, we entered one of the 
well-known little boxes, and, with 
a reckless confidence in an eat- 
able result, both ordered ‘ pepper- 
pot.” When it came—in silver 
dishes, of course—it smelt un- 
commonly nice, looked very appe- 
tizing, and tasted very good in- 
deed, but it was not ‘ pepper-pot.’ 
No, it was simply a very good, 
tolerably hot curry, with lots of 
pickles in it; and I appeal to any 
West Indian to say whether it 
does not take a good deal more 
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than that to constitute real ‘ pep- 
per-pot.’ 

Still, we were not much dis- 
appointed, for it was very good 
indeed. Then we committed a 
fatal error. We ordered some- 
thing which was not down in the 
bill of fare—anchovy toast! The 
vague waiter said he didn’t know, 
but he would go and see if it 
could be managed. He returned, 
and announced that it could. 
We said, ‘ Manage it, then!’ and 
drank some beer, and waited. 
Presently the covers were lifted 
off two fresh silver dishes; and 
then, oh, horror! what is this? 
An immense round of toast, over 
which has been thickly poured 
some horrible liquid—something 
between melted butter, toasted 
cheese, and glue! It has a faint 
pinky-brown tinge, but no smell 
or taste of anchovy. 

I venture to taste a tiny mite off 


-one corner; there is not the faintest 


suspicion of anchovy, but it vaguely 
reminds me of my lobster-sauce a 
few days ago, only it is much 
nastier. 

The waiter himself looks guilty 
and scared. I think he expects to 
have it in his face. But we have 
had something good to eat, so we are 
not passionate; and, ‘more in 
sorrow than in anger,’ we ask 
him, ‘What do you call this? 
‘ Anchovy toast, sir.’ ‘ Then where 
the deuce are the anchovies? 
Waiter hesitates ; then says, feebly, 
* Well, you know, sir, there’s two 
kinds of anchovy toast, one made 
with the fish, and the other with 
the paste, sir.” ‘ And this is nei- 
ther of them. There is not a bit 
of paste, even, in that horrible 
slush of stale melted butter. 
There may have been one drop 
of anchovy-sauce put in it, but 
that doesn’t constitute anchovy 
toast. Take it away immediately.’ 
‘I’m very sorry, sir——’ ‘ Take 
it away.’ The horrible mess was 
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removed, and we departed down 
the Strand in melancholy mood, 
having learnt a moral, which I 
commend to my readers, in the 
hope that it may spare them 
much suffering. At Muggeridge’s 
never order anything which is not 
down in the bill of fare; and, in 
strange places generally, never 
order anchovy toast when the 
waiter only ‘thinks it can be 
managed.’ 

Undeterred by the horrible re- 
collection of the anchovy toast, 
reflecting that we had brought 
that affliction on ourselves by our 
own rashness, we again visited 
Muggeridge’s in search of further 
marvels or mysteries. ‘ Pepper- 
pot’ was again in the bill of fare. 
Now we had a grateful recollec- 
tion of a certain curry that had 
figured under that name; so soon 
again was ‘ pepper-pot’ placed be- 
fore us in the well-known German 
silver dish. Alas! what a falling 
off was there! There was a plenty 
of little bits of uncertain meat 
indeed, but a total insufficiency 
of curry-powder and general fia- 
vouring. It was mild and insipid 
in the extreme. But, as we were 
hungry, we consumed the whole of 
it, and then boldly ordered ‘ roast 
fowl and sausage’ (10d.). It 
came—it was mysterious—it was 
liberally supplied with a rich, 
thick, brown gravy, which we 
immediately identified with the 
gravy of some ‘hashed mutton 
and peas’ (7d.)—cheap enough ; 
but containing only fifteen peas— 
we counted them carefully. More- 
over, a third rambler identified it 
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with the gravy of ‘ roast venison,’ 
and of ‘ grouse.” It was, there- 
fore, no unfair inference that the 
same gravy served for an indefi- 
nite number of various dishes; 
and, indeed, I fancied that this 
gravy differed slightly in colour, 
but hardly at all in flavour, from 
the lobster-sauce which had been 
supplied with my salmon, and 
from the mysterious and glutinous 
fluid which had been poured over 
our ‘ anchovy toast.’ 3 

So much for the gravy. The 
roast fowl was high—undeniably 
high—an estimable quality in the 
grouse or partridge, when not 
carried to excess, but by no means 
desirable in domestic gallinacee. 
Its flavour reminded me consider- 
ably of birds which had figured 
in Muggeridge’s bill of fare as 
‘ grouse’ and ‘ prairie-fowl;’ and 
it dawned upon me, as an un- 
pleasing possibility, that the art- 
ful Muggeridge might contrive to 
make feathered bipeds of the 
same genus and species, when 
kept to the verge of commencing 
putrefaction, do duty for indi- 
viduals of widely distinct familics. 
And so, pondering these things 
deeply, we left; and our stroll 
down the Strand was somewhat 
saddened; and we had to apply 
to a golden-haired girl at the bar 
of the Jollity Theatre restaurant 
for two ‘threes of pale brandy, 
neat,’ to restore our internal equili- 
brium. But if the reader can 
gather from our experiences what 
to eat and what to avoid, should 
he determine to visit Muggeridge’s, 
we shall not have suffered in vain. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 


‘WHO SAID THAT I WAS JEALOUS ?’ 


Y Christmas Lord and Lady 
: Valence are again at the 
Castle, and find a bevy of their 
old friends ready to welcome 
them home. Agatha has been 
busy sending out invitations in 
their absence, and Everil finds 
the house much fuller than she 
expected. General Hawke and 
Mr. Mildmay have accompanied 
Alice back to Ireland; Staunton 
has procured the leave he an- 
ticipated; Bulwer is there as a 
matter of course; and even Miss 
Strong has ventured across the 


Channel to spend a few weeks of . 


her Christmas holidays with her 
old pupil. Lady Valence hardly 
understands what this large ga- 
thering portends, but Agatha has 
been used to dispense the hos- 
pitality of Castle Valence as she 
chooses, and has generally some 
unfathomable motive for her ac- 
tions. Her very mode of greeting 
the newly-arrived couple takes 
Everil by surprise. The air of 
injured innocence with which she 
dismissed them has completely 
vanished, and the sincerest of 
their well-wishers could not have 
been more hearty in his congratu- 
lations on the visible improve- 
ment in their appearance. 

‘My dears!’ she exclaims 
warmly as she seizes a hand of 
each. ‘How wonderfully well you 
look! Everil has grown quite 
rosy; and as for Valence, I don’t 
believe I should have known him 
if I had met him in the street. 
How delighted Dr. Newall will 
be! But what a paradise you 


seem to have come from! Your 
descriptions of Mentone quite 
made my mouth water; I would 
have given anything to join you.’ 

‘You must go there for your 
next honeymoon, Agatha,’ says 
Valence, laughing. 

‘You naughty boy! you ma- 
licious, wicked creature! when you 
know I was only rejoicing over 
it for your sake. Well, it has 
worked wonders for you; there . 
is no doubt about that. What a 
blessing you went! How can 
we ever be sufficiently thankful!’ 

‘How is Arthur? inquires 
Everil, rather anxious to stop 
this stream of hyperbole. 

‘ Very well, dear, and growing 
charmingly. Miss Strong hardly 
knew him again. She says he is 
twice the size he was six months 
ago. Are you not very much 
obliged to me, Everil, for giving 
you such an agreeable surprise 
as finding dear Miss Strong here ?’ 

‘I am very glad to see her,’ 
says Everil. 

‘ Why, what a tone! you fickle 
girl! when you were doing all you 
could to get her to come and live 
with you three months ago.’ 

‘Three months ago is not to- 
day,’ rejoins the Countess, gaily. 
‘ And I am sure I never expressed 
the slightest wish to see General 
Hawke again. We never did any- 
thing but fight so long as I was 
under his guardianship, and if he 
is as contradictory and fault-find- 
ing now as he was then, I am 
afraid General Hawke and I shall 
quarrel.’ 
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‘Fancy your not wishing to 
see the dear old General!’ replies 
Agatha in a tone of affected dis- 
appointment, ‘and when I had 
such trouble to get him over. I 
thought it would please you so 
much to be surrounded by all 
your old friends at Christmas.’ 

‘Oh, it doesn’t signify; he is 
quite welcome to spend his Christ- 
mas here; but as you invited him, 
Agatha, I hope you will take the 
task of entertaining him upon 
yourself. As well as Captain 
Staunton and the rest of your 
own guests.’ 

‘ Captain Staunton a guest of 
mine!’ cries injured Innocence, 
with a look of horror, ‘that is 
not fair. Valence invited him to 
come here himself. Did you not, 
‘Valence ? 

* Yes, I think I must take the 
onus of that invitation on my 
own head. But I gave it for 
your sake, Agatha.’ 

*‘ For my sake |’ 

‘Of course. You like the man; 
Everil does not; so I should not 
have thought of asking him on 
her account. But I do not sup- 
pose he will stay very long.’ 

‘I know nothing about that, 
Valence. It is entirely your af- 
fair, and I must beg you will not 
bring my name into the business.’ 

‘Halloa! what’s up now? Have 
you had a lovers’ quarrel? It will 
be all right again to-morrow, 
Agatha. Remember the old lines: 


“The falling out of faithful friends 
Renewing is of love.”’ 


‘ Valence, I wish you would 
not speak in this manner. It is 
most annoying to me,’ cries the 
little widow, almost in tears. 

‘Don’t tease her, adds his 
wife; and Lord Valence makes 
some jesting reply and leaves the 
room. 

‘It must seem so strange to 
you, dear,’ says Agatha, in an 


apologetic manner, as soon as 
they find themselves together, ‘ to 
hear him talking in such an absurd 
manner. Even if it were true, I 
could never let him mention it 
before you. No woman likes to 
find herself forgotten.’ 

‘ Are you alluding to that old 
business, Agatha? Oh, pray have 
no fears on my account. It would 
not cause me a single pang if 
Captain Staunton were to marry 
to-morrow.’ 

‘ Ah! you say that because you 
know how safe you are. No man 
who had cared for you, Everil, 
would be likely to forget you 
easily.’ 

‘ Yet you have given Valence to 
understand that Captain Staun- 
ton comes here for your sake.’ 

Agatha starts and changes 
colour. 

‘Did he tell you so? What a 
sieve that old Valence is! Well, 
should it ever come to pass, Everil 
(which is very—very improbable), 
I know I should have to play 
second fiddle all my life, and 
accept the position as gracefully 
as I could.’ 

‘I don’t think there are many 
men worth marrying under those 
circumstances, Agatha, and Cap- 
tain Staunton is not one of them. 
However, let us change the sub- 
ject, for, to tell you the truth, I do 
not care to discuss it. As Valence 
told you just now, it was not by 
my wish that Captain Staunton 
was invited to the Castle, and if 
he does not come for the sake of 
seeing you, I suppose it will be 
for the last time. But I have 
kept too long away from my 
guests, and must return to the 
drawing-room. Will you come 
with me? Thanks. There are 
rather too many for me to engage 
alone.’ 

It is a cold, dark Decembe 
afternoon, just a couple of day 
before Christmas, and in the draw 
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ing-room they find the whole party 
crowded round the fire and talk- 
ing gaily to one another of every 
topic under the sun—Lord Va- 
lence’s voice being the loudest and 
the gayest of all. As they per- 
ceive their hostess, they fall apart 
to enable her to enter the circle, 
where she finds herself close to 
her husband. 

‘ Rather different from Mentone, 
dear,’ she says, with a smile that 
makes old Miss Strong’s eyes 
quiver with emotion. 

‘Yes, indeed. Come nearer to 
the fire, Everil. Give me your 
hands. Why, they are as cold as 
ice! What have you been doing ?’ 

‘ Only talking to Agatha.’ 

‘On disagreeable topics, I am 
afraid,’ interposes Maurice Staun- 
ton insinuatingly. 

‘ They were not agreeable ones 
to me.’ 

‘ Well, my Lady,’ says General 
Hawke, in his gruff style, ‘and 
how many horses’ knees have you 
broken since you came to Castle 
Valence ? 

‘I’ve broken nothing, General 
—not even a heart!’ 

Valence, lover-like, is longing 
to put in something here, but eti- 
quette restrains him. 

‘Not your husband’s?’ continues 
the General coarsely. 

‘Not yet,’ she returns, trying 
to pass his words off as a jest. 

‘ That’s a miracle,’ says General 
Hawke, and subsides into a news- 
paper. 

‘I am longing to see all over 
this beautiful place, my dear,’ 
whispers Miss Strong, who only 
arrived the day before. ‘ It looks 
a perfect paradise from my win- 
dows.’ 

‘And so it is a paradise—of 
happiness,’ replies Everil in the 
same tone. ‘I will show you 
round the premises the first fine 
day we have, Miss Strong. I have 
two or three very favourite haunts 
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here, one especially, where dear 
Valence has been accustomed to 
study, in fine weather, ever since 
he was a little boy.’ 

‘Oh, my dear, I am so pleased 
—so thankful to find you thus,’ 
says the old governess, with a 
significant squeeze of the hand, 
which she finds as significantly 
returned. 

* How pleasant it is to see you 
all here,’ exclaims the host warmly. 
‘We shall no longer be able to 
complain of the dullness of the 
Castle in winter, Everil.’ 

‘It could never be dull to me, 
Valence,’ she replies. 

‘ Come, darling, that is going 
rather too far, even for such a pair 
of turtle doves as you are,’ inter- 
poses Mrs. West. ‘I remember 
you told me that when you first 
saw Castle Valence, even though 
it was in June, you shivered from 
the effects of its mere appearance. 


Have you forgotten what a dis- 


like you took to the poor library ? 
Why, I heard you declare one day 
that you would never enter it 
again.’ 

‘ I know better now,’ says Everil ; 
but she looks uncomfortable, even 
at the mention of that ill-fated 
room. 

* And what is the history of the 
library ? demands Maurice Staun- 
ton, in his most persuasive voice. 
‘Is it haunted? You ought to 
possess a haunted room in so old 
and important-looking a residence 
as this!’ 

Bulwer glances at the Countess ; 
her eyes are fixed upon her hus- 
band. 

‘ Haunted!’ says Valence, with 
a slight laugh; but his eyes move 
uneasily from side to side as he 
speaks. ‘What with? The appa- 
rition of a headless man, or the 
sound of rustling silks? Those are 
the two stock horrors of haunted 
houses, Staunton ; but I have never 
seen either of them myself.’ 
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‘Indeed! Perhaps you are not 
clairvoyant, as the occult call it. 
Has Lady Valence been more for- 
tunate?’ he continues, turning to 
Everil, who has risen, and now 
stands by the Earl. 

‘The worst apparitions I have 
met with here,’ she answers bravely, 
‘ are kind thoughts, and words, and 
actions. The Castle is haunted by 
them, thanks to my husband.’ 

Valence casts a look of grati- 
tude upon her, and Staunton per- 
ceives it is his cue to follow in its 
train. 

* Well put, Lady Valence; and 
not less well than true. Of that, 
no one who has enjoyed the hos- 
pitality of your roof needs an as- 
surance. Though I cannot allow 
that the Castle is complete with- 
out a ghost, there is no necessity 
you should be troubled to bear 
witness to its reality. Perhaps I 
may be the lucky man to evoke 
the hereditary shadow.’ 

‘Oh! don’t talk of the “ here- 
ditary shadow,”’ cries Agatha, ‘ or 
you will send Everil into hyste- 
rics. You evidently are not ac- 
quainted with the legend of the 
Valence family; that in every 
fourth generation 4 

* Agatha! I will thank you not 
to repeat that lying prophecy,’ 
exclaims the Earl, with apparently 
unneeded energy; ‘ you know how 
averse I am to tittle-tattle.’ 

‘ Call a prophecy of upwards of 
twohundred years old tittle-tattle!’ 
rejoins Mrs. West. ‘I think you 
are most disrespectful to the warn- 
ings of your ancestors, Valence! 
Besides, remember how singularly 
it has been fulfilled. You have 
surely not forgotten the story of 
your great-grandmother and the 
puissant Duke o Z 

‘I tell you again I will not have 
such folly made the subject of dis- 
cussion,’ says the Earl angrily. 
‘The rumour was as false as its 
forerunner. But had the prophecy 
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proved true from generation to 
generation, it must have failed 
now, when Castle Valence is in the 
possession of myself and Everil.’ 

‘Very good, dear. I am sorry 
I alluded to it; but it was poor 
Arthur’s fault it ever reached my 
ears. He was never tired of talk- 
ing of his family history.’ 

The Earl mutters something not 
very respectful to the memory of 
his dead brother, and the conver- 
sation is immediately diverted into 
a more agreeable channel. 

* * o a * 

‘ What made you allude to that 
insane legend?’ demands Valence 
of his sister-in-law, a few days 
later, as they chance to discuss the 
proceedings of the day in question. 
‘You must have been aware it 
would not prove an agreeable 
topic.’ 

* My dear Valence! how could I 
suppose you would be affected by 
it? But it has come curiously 
true, has it not? Still I should 
have imagined that you P 

‘That I, who have so short a 
time to live, must be entirely in- 
different to what people may say 
of my wife? Notso, Agatha! The 
guardianship of my treasure may 
be soon wrested from my hands; 
but so long as they hold it no 
breath of scandal shall sully her 
fair name. I am a weak—a dying 
man !—I know it well; but whilst 
I am a man that legend shall be 
proved a lie.’ 

* You talk with much certainty, 
my dear brother-in-law; but I 
thought that ladies were generally 
considered te be the guardians of 
their own honour. At all events, 
they should be capable of being 
so. Captain Staunton is not look- 
ing so well as he was in the autumn, 
is he?’ 

‘What makes you bring Staun- 
ton’s name in at this juncture? 
I thought we were discussing the 
folly of that old prophecy !’ 
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‘ And I thought you wished the 
subject ended.’ 

‘SoIdo. It is waste of time to 
speak of it.’ 

‘Then there can be no impro- 
priety in my passing on to another 
topic. So I repeat that Maurice 
is not looking well. Everil was 
mentioning the fact to me only 
now.’ 

*You have come to call him by 
his Christian name, eh, Agatha? 
Your intimacy is advancing fast!’ 

‘I think I only repeated what 
dear Everil said to me; but 
perhaps I had better not have 
mentioned it.’ 

‘ Have mentioned what ?’ 

‘Oh, never mind. I hate bandy- 
ing words in this manner. But 
she knew him, remember, before 
she ever set eyes on you.’ 

‘And if she did, you cannot 
compare a chance acquaintance 
with her husband.’ 


‘My dear Valence! as if any- 
body thought there could be any 
comparison between you! As well 


liken a lion to a mouse! But 
you men are all tyrants, a set of 
jealous Bluebeards. I suppose 
if you found out that Everil had 
ever had a love affair before she 
met you, you would be up in 
arms at once!’ 

‘ On the contrary, she informed 
me frankly she had engaged in 
some such little affaire de ceur, 
but I had no wish to inquire 
further.’ 

‘Oh, you know all about it, 
then! What a load you have 
taken off my mind! I have been 
60 afraid of putting my foot in it.’ 

* How could you put your foot 
in it? he replies, his suspicions 
immediately aroused by the un- 
certainty of her manner. 

‘ Dear Valence, don’t ask me any- 
thing further. If Everil has told 
you all, there is no need for me to 
supplement her narrative. I am 
60 glad you take it in this liberal 
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spirit. Most men would have 
made such a fuss. And, after all, 
“least said soonest mended” is 
one of the best maxims we pos- 
sess.” 

‘From the way you speak, I 
infer you know the name of the 
man to whom my wife alluded.’ 

The little widow stops short 
and regards the Earl with a look 
of astonishment. 

‘You don’t mean to say she 
didn’t tell you his name! Oh, 
the sly puss! Though, after all, 
it can’t make the slightest differ- 
ence.’ 

‘ Of course not; yet I should 
like to hear it.’ 

‘ How curious the male sex is!’ 

* If you know it, I see no reason 
why you should not confide it to 
me.’ 

‘My dear Valence, you might 
as well ask me to cut your head 
off. Divulge your wife’s secrets! 
For shame! Inquisitiveness is a 


‘quality supposed to be peculiar 


to us poor silly women.’ 

‘ Everil has no secrets from me; 
I am sure she would not mind 
your telling me.’ 

*‘No—no! you must ask her 
yourself, though I hardly think 
you will obtain an answer—at 
least now.’ 

‘Is it any one in the house, 
then ?’ cries Valence quickly. 

‘My dear Valence! how you 
do shake my nerves! Do you 
imagine dear Everil has had a 
little affair with General Hawke, 
or that poor dear stupid old Mild- 
may ?’ 

‘ There are other men in the 
house beside Mildmay and Hawke,’ 
returns her companion, with a 
frown. 

* You are growing suspicious in 
your old age, you naughty boy. 
There is nothing makes a woman 
so unhappy as to have a jealous 
husband.’ 

* Jealous! 


Folly! Who said 
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I was jealous? Iam not a man 
to suspect wrongfully, and Everil 
would never give me a cause.’ 

‘If you believe that, you are all 
right. And as for this nameless 
gentleman who seems likely to 
disturb your peace of mind, take 
my advice, and think no more 
about him,’ 

‘I shall not. He is not worth 
thinking of.’ 

‘That is what Isola would tell 
you. By the way, did you get 
good manifestations at Mentone ?” 

‘I did not try to get any.’ 

‘ You have not spoken to Isola 
since you have been away from 
home ?” 

* Not once.’ 

‘Oh! Valence. How fickle; 
how unkind of you! Poor Isola! 
She is indeed soon forgotten.’ 

‘I have not forgotten her—or 
anything. But I have been so 
happy, Agatha—the time of our 
absence passed so blissfully and 
peacefully away, I had not the 
courage to break in upon its 
calm.’ 

‘I thought Isola’s messages 
were always of so comforting a 
nature.’ 

‘They used to be, in my soli- 
tude. But now of what can they 
remind me but separation and 
decay ?” 

‘ Will the loss of the spiritual 
affection you used to lean upon 
serve to make the contemplation 
of the change more bearable ?” 

‘No. Isee I have been wrong. 
I have been unkind—ungrateful. 
Yet I think-the complete rest did 
me good, Agatha. Happiness is 
so new a feeling to me.’ 

‘My poor Valence! May it 
never prove a fallacious one. 
Well, go on, and be as happy as 
you may. And don’t let this 
little snake in the grass have any 
power to mar your happiness. 
You start. Have you forgotten? 
—I mean the Great Unknown!’ 


He comes to the recollection 
with a sigh. 

‘Why should I? I thought. 
we had already disposed of that 
subject. But I will not neglect 
Isola, Agatha. I will sit with you 
to-night as usual. Only—I think it 
will be as well pot to mention our 
intention to dear Everil. She has 
grown so fidgety about my health 
lately, and so alarmed lest I 
should do anything to injure it. 
Yes, I should like to see Isola 
again. She may have some con- 
solation for me— who knows! 
Mentone has done wonders for my 
body, and she may work a miracle 
for my sick soul.’ 

‘Oh! dear Valence! I don’t 
like to damp your spirits (it is so 
delightful to see you cheerful and 
happy again); only, remember 
Isola is not a mortal, and able to 
chop and change her opinions like 
the wind.’ 

‘You are right, Agatha. I am 
altogether too disposed to be 
hopeful. Well, let us make the 
appointment for twelve o’clock to- 
night; and, meanwhile, not a word 
to Everil.’ 

As soon as his sister-in-law has 
left him the Earl relapses into his 
first mood, and begins to wonder 
who his wife’s first love can pos- 
sibly have been. 

‘It is strange she did not men- 
tion his name to me,’ he solilo- 
quises. ‘She said, if I remember 
rightly, that the name could not 
signify—that she had done with 
him and with his name for ever.” 
At this remembrance his counte- 
nance grows brighter. ‘Of course 
she did, dear girl! She said she 
had done with him for ever; and 
Everil is not the woman to tell 
a lie. She trusted me; I will 
trust her in the same way —I 
should be less than man if I did 
otherwise. From this hour to that 
of my death, she shall never hear 
the subject mentioned by me.’ 
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Having arrived at this con- 
clusion, he goes in search of her, 
but rambles through the vast 
rooms in vain. The Countess is 
not in the Castle. That fact is 
self-evident, but no one appears 
able to inform him where she is. 

Lord Valence passes out into the 
grounds, and makes the terrace 
walks and gardens re-echo with 
the name of Everil, yet she does 
not answer to the call. Puzzled, 
and somewhat disappointed, he 
orders his horse round from the 
stables and sets off for a ride, 
thinking he may encounter his 
wife in some of the lanes sur- 
rounding Castle Valence. As he 
traverses the drawbridge and en- 
ters the leafless park, he comes 
upon her suddenly. She is not 
alone. By her side, walking close 
and talking earnestly, is Captain 
Staunton. Something in the sight 
seems to paralyse Lord Valence. 
He reins in his steed and addresses 
her. 

‘What are you doing here, 
Everil? The morning is rather 
cold for outdoor exercise.’ 

She greets him with a bright, 
loyal smile, and takes up her po- 
sition by his saddle-girths, Maurice 
Staunton standing a little on one 
side, and digging vigorously in 
the earth with his slender cane. 

‘Cold, dearest! Iam as warm 
as possible. I was just saying 
I think we shall have a thaw. 
Where are you off to?’ 

‘Only for a ride to kill time. 
I was in hopes you would have 
accompanied me.’ 

‘Oh! what a pity! I should 
have enjoyed it so much. But to 
dress now would bring it too 
near luncheon. Besides, Captain 
Staunton asked me out here for 
a special purpose. He wanted to 
speak to me.’ 

‘Very good. I hope you will 
enjoy yourselves,’ replies the Earl 
coldly as he prepares to move on. 
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She does not perceive his humour. 
She does not attempt to detain 
him. 

‘ Good-bye, dear. And do not 
be late for luncheon, as you were 
yesterday,’ she calls out gaily as. 
he turns his back upon her. 


-_—-— 


CHAPTER XXIX. , 
‘WHO GAVE YOU THOSE FLOWERS?” 


Wuat Everil said was true. Mau- 
rice Staunton had asked for a pri- 
vate interview with her. As break- 
fast was ended that morning he 
had approached her side, so as to 
be out of hearing of the others, 
and said in a low voice: ‘If Lady 
Valence will not consider the re- 
quest impertinent or obtrusive, 
may I ask for a few minutes’ pri- 
vate conversation ? 

Her first impulse was to refuse 
him. His very presence had be- 
come obnoxious to her; she hated 
the thought of the intimacy which 
had formerly existed between them, 
and, above all things, dreaded that 
he should make an allusion to it. 
For a moment she was silent, and 
he seemed to guess what was pass- 
ing through her mind. 

‘ My business does not concern 
myself alone,’ he said. ‘It in- 
volves the welfare of another per- 
son.’ And the Countess’s thoughts 
immediately flew to Agatha. 

‘If that is the case, and it is 
anything of importance, Captain 
Staunton, I shall be happy to talk 
to you on the subject; but I have 
not much time to spare, with so 
many guests to attend to.’ 

‘ Half an hour will be sufficient.’ 

‘I am just going to take my 
dogs a run through the park. 
Perhaps you would like to accom- 

y me?’ 

‘I shall be but too grateful for 
the privilege.’ 

‘Very well; then you will find 
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me on the terrace in ten minutes’ 
time.’ 

She would have avoided him 
altogether if she could; but she 
thought that, when asked, she 
could hardly do less than this for 
a guest invited by her husband; 
and, averse as she was to mention- 
ing a circumstance of which she 
had become heartily ashamed, she 
resolved, whilst dressing herself 
for her morning ramble, that if an 
opportunity occurred, she would 
speak out boldly to Maurice Staun- 
ton,. tell him how distastful his 
presence was to her, and ask him, 
as a gentleman, to rid her of it 
thhenceforward. 

‘I think I can guess what it is 
you wish to speak to me about,’ 
she continued, as they took their 
way towards the park. ‘It con- 


cerns my sister-in-law, Mrs. West, 
does it not ?” 

Maurice Staunton put on an 
expression of well-acted surprise. 


‘How very strange! I did not 
think anybody had seen it but 
myself.’ 

‘That is a common error under 
similar circumstances, Captain 
Staunton. But Agatha is not of a 
very reticent disposition,remember.’ 

‘You distress me to a marvel- 
lous degree, Lady Valence. What 
an you possibly think of it all? 

Here she coloured vividly, but 
did not hesitate. ‘I anticipated 
you would say something of the 
kind. I imagined it was for that 
purpose you asked to speak to me 
alone; and I tell you truly, Cap- 
tain Staunton, that had it not been 
so, I should not have granted you 
this interview. But, as things have 
taken so unexpected a turn, it is 
‘best we should speak plainly to 
each other, and come to a perfect 
understanding.’ 

‘You are, as you always were, 
all goodness; only you will pro- 
mise not to misapprehend my 
meaning ? 
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‘I will believe your statement, 
as you make it; it would be im- 
possible to do more; only be brief 
if you please, and keep to the 
matter in hand.’ 

‘Let us premise, then, that I 
had no idea of what was coming, 
or I should not have accepted the 
Earl’s generous invitation to the 
Castle.’ 

‘I do not follow you. It ap- 
pears to me the only reason for 
which you need have come.’ 

‘But it was {so unexpected, so 
entirely spontaneous. You must 
remember that last May———’ 

‘Please to keep to the matter 
in hand, Captain Staunton.’ 

‘ How shall I put it, then? You 
know I never felt anything for 
Mrs. West except friendship, and 
had I done otherwise I should have 
wooed her anywhere but here.’ 

* We seem to be playing at cross- 
purposes. How could you woo 
her except in her own home ?” 

‘ Under your eyes?” 

‘Oh, Captain Staunton! let us 
understand each other here. If I 
had any objection to seeing that 
you had engaged the affections of 
my sister-in-law, it would be from 
a very different motive from that 
with which you credit me. I am 
more than indifferent to the past; 
I dislike the remembrance of it. 
Were Agatha my own sister I 
might be alarmed for her well- 
doing; but as she is only my hus- 
band’s sister-in-law, and perfectly 
capable of looking after herself, 
all I can say is, that if she mars 
her happiness by marrying you, it 
will not be for want of warning 
and experience.’ 

* But—excuse me, Lady Valence 
—you speak as if the feeling ex- 
isted on both sides. Can Mrs. 
West have voluntarily deceived 
you?’ 

‘Do you mean to insinuate that 
it is her affections alone that are 
engaged—that you have no serious 
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intentions respecting her—that 
you are going to repeat the vil- 
lainy-——’ 

But here she stopped. It was 
too great a compliment to him to 
speak so vehemently of his de- 
fection towards herself. 

* Your Ladyship is hard on me,’ 
he replied mournfully. 

‘Tell me the truth, then,’ said 
Everil. ‘Are you, or are you not, 
in earnest respecting Mrs. West ? 
She imagines that you are. She 
has hinted as much both to the 
Earl and myself. I thought you 
had brought me out here expressly 
to say you wished to marry her.’ 

‘I wish to marry Mrs. West! I 
am placed in a very painful posi- 
tion, Lady Valence; but I will 
conceal nothing from you. I asked 
to speak to you with a very differ- 
ent intention—in order to tell you 
that your sister-in-law, having been 
good enough to conceive a certain 
interest in me, which I unfortu- 
nately find myself unable to return, 
has threatened to disclose the fact 
of our former relations to the Earl, 
and inform him that I have as- 
sumed the appearance of affection 
for herself for the sole purpose of 
obtaining a footing in Castle Va- 
lence.’ 

‘ She could never stoop so low!’ 
cried the Countess indignantly. 

‘ She says she will do so; and I 
appeal to you, Lady Valence, to tell 
me what I shall do. I place my- 
self in your hands; you may com- 
mand my actions.’ 

‘If this is true, you should 
leave the Castle, and never return 
to it. If Agatha carries out her 
threat, she will only tell the Earl 
of what he knew before; but per- 
haps your departure may prevent 
the renewal of so unpleasant a 
topic.’ 

‘Do you mean to say that Lord 
Valence knows—all ?” 

‘I mean to say that I have told 
him as much as he would care to 
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know. I have no secrets from my 
husband. For Agatha’s sake— 
supposing what she said was true, 
that she was the attraction that 
brought you here—I did not men- 
tion your name; but with your 
departure I should have no ob- 
jection to do so.’ 

‘But will not flight look very 
much like guilt ?” 

‘Ido not know. I should not 
care. If you do not come here for 
Agatha, there is no reason why 
you should stay. You must have 
seen that your presence is dis- 
tasteful to me.’ 

‘I have seen, and mourned over 
it bitterly.’ 

‘Captain Staunton, this inter- 
view and its results give me an 
opportunity which I have wished 
for. I am sorry, as your hostess, 
to be obliged to say anything that 
appears rude or inhospitable, but 
as I was unable to imagine what 


.should have induced you to ac- 


cept the first invitation you re- 
ceived to come here, so am I now 
unable to understand, hearing 
what you have told me this morn- 
ing, why you permitted it to be 
renewed. If you do not come for 
the purpose of seeing my sister- 
in-law, you inflict unnecessary an- 
noyance on me, for my only wish 
with respect to yourself is to 
forget that we ever met each 
other.’ 

‘If you are entirely indifferent 
to the memory, why should it 
continue to pain you? he mut- 
tered. 

‘It does not pain, but it irri- 
tates me! I see now what a fool I 
was to have preferred you even for 
@ moment to such a man as 
Valence. This sounds terribly 
rude, I know, but I must tell you 
the truth. I love my husband 
dearly |’ 

‘You know how to torture a 
man, Lady Valence.’ 

‘If the intelligence tortures you, 
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it can be only through wounding 
your self-love. But knowing this, 
you must feel how little I can care 
for seeing you. If I had my 
own wish, I would never look on 
you in this life again. And had 
it not been for Agatha, I should 
have told you so before, and pre- 
‘vented a repetition of your visit.’ 

‘You are queen here, Lady 
Valence, and I have nothing to do 
but bow to your wishes. But how 
differently we feel upon this sub- 
ject! I have become an object of 
aversion to you x 

‘Not quite an object of aver- 
sion! she cried, relenting her 
harsh words. 

‘The next thing to it, then; 
whilst I, however sad I may 
feel the retrospect to be, can never 
look upon the past except as 
sacred. But you are mated and 
happy—whilst I am—alone. Per- 
haps that may cause the differ- 
ence.’ 

‘Of course it does! You will be 
married too, some day, and thank 
God you waited till the right per- 
son came !’ 

It was at this juncture they 
perceived the Earl riding towards 
them. Everil’s face lit up like the 
sun. 
‘There is my husband! I 
wonder where he is going!’ and 
then ensued the brief conversation 
narrated in the last chapter. 

o * - * * 


* You have not yet told me what 
I am to do with regard to Mrs. 
West ? says Maurice Staunton, as 
Lord Valence again leaves them. 

‘It is really a most difficult 
matter on which to advise you. 
Agatha is not a young girl on her 
promotion. I think you had 
better speak as openly to her as 
you have done to me, and then 
leave the Castle.’ 

‘I am to be banished, then, in 
the midst of my holidays. It is 
rather hard !’ 


‘I do not banish; I simply ad- 
vise you.’ 

‘You would not speak to Mrs. 
West for me ?’ 

‘ Decidedly not! I must refuse 
to have anything to do with her 
affairs or yours, Captain Staunton.’ 

‘If I speak to her and she is 
reasonable enough not to demand 
my immediate absence, may I stay 
here for the remainder of my visit, 
Lady Valence ?” 

‘That decision must rest with 
yourself, or her. I did not invite 
you to the Castle, remember! You 
are, I believe, my husband’s guest, 
and accountable to him only, for the 
length of your visit. Itis entirely 
indifferent to me what you do.’ 

At this he sighs and makes no 
answer. 

‘All the same,’ continues the 
Countess lightly, after a pause, ‘I 
don’t think it would be a bad 
arrangement if you were to marry 
Agatha. She is still young and 
pretty, and she has a tolerable 
income of herown. What are your 
objections to the match ? 

‘I shall never marry!’ 

‘Indeed! I think I have heard 
people make the same observation 
before. You will not marry till 
you get some one richer than 
Agatha, perhaps; but I would not 
give much for your determination 
when that occurs.’ 

‘ Your own position is so strong, 
you can afford to be cruel.’ 

‘No! Don’t say that! Say I 
am so happy myself, I can afford 
to laugh a little at other people. 
But here we are on the terraces 
again, and I must go and look 
after my lady guests. Good-bye 
for the present.’ 

‘Say that we are friends, Lady 
Valence!’ he pleads humbly, as 
they are about to separate. 

‘I can never say that any one 
whom my husband takes by the 
hand is not my friend,’ she 
answers gravely; and he is com- 
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pelled to be content with the 
equivocal reply. 
* * 7 


* * 


The following day the Countess 
is standing by her boudoir table 
rapt in thought. Valence has 
not appeared so cheerful the last 
few hours, and the fact worries 
her. Either he is not well or out 
of temper, and in either case she 
fears that the study she so much 
dreads for him is at the bottom 
of the change. Ever since they 
returned to the Castle she has 
been longing to ask him to have 
nothing more to do with spirit- 
ualism, but his gaiety has pre- 
vented her alluding to a subject 
which is always sure to bring a 
cloud upon his brow. But should 
his present humour continue, she 
resolves at all costs to speak out 
plainly, and tell him he is killing 
her with himself. Would that 
rouse him? she thinks eagerly. 
Would the idea that he was in- 
juring her have any power to 
dispel his infatuation ? 

As she ruminates, a modest tap 
sounds upon her door, and on her 
giving the usual permission for 
entrance, who should appear but 
Maurice Staunton carrying a bou- 
quet of hot-house flowers. 

‘Oh! is it you, Captain Staun- 
ton! I thought you had gone to 
Ballybroogan.’ 

‘Gone and returned with this 
trophy in my hand. May I lay it 
at your feet, Lady Valence ?” 

‘What splendid camellias! I 
wonder how it is that the O’Con- 
nors get everything floral better 
than we do. I fancy our houses 
must have been very much neg- 
lected before I came. These are 
certainly prize blossoms.’ 

‘Then they are all the fitter to 
present to you. Is my little offer- 
ing accepted ?” 

She does not quite know what to 
say. She has no wish to take any- 
thing from Captain Staunton, but 
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she feels that to make a fuss about 
doing so would invest the act with 
an importance of which it is not 
worthy. So she answers carelessly : 
‘Oh! certainly—if you have no 
one else to give them to. I sup- 
pose Mrs. O’Connor intended they 
should come to me. Please put 
them on the table, Captain Staun- 
ton. Iam just going to embroider, 
and the stalks will soil my fingers.’ 
‘ They are protected by paper.’ 
‘So they are. But the flowers 
will not last unless they are 
placed in water, so I will ring for 
my maid to perform the operation.’ 
‘ May I stay and see it done ” 
‘Certainly not! This room is 
strictly private, and no one ever 
enters it but my husband—except 
on invitation. I shall be down to 
luncheon. Good morning.’ 
She allows him no alternative 
but to withdraw; which, looking 
rather crestfallen, he does, leaving 


. the door open behind him. 


A footstep sounds along the 
passage: Everil takes up the 
flowers, and turns towards the 
doorway with them in her hand. 

‘ Parsons,’ she commences, think- 
ing the newcomer is her maid. 

But it is Lord Valence who 
stands before her. 

She is about to greet him 
warmly, when, glancing from her 
face to the flowers in her hand, he 
demands in a rough tone, utterly 
unlike his usual gentle manner: 

‘Who gave you those flowers ?” 

‘Captain Staunton, dear: he 
has just brought them over from 
Ballybroogan.’ 

The Earl raises his hand and 
dashes the bouquet to the ground. 

* I won’t have you accept flowers 
from any d—d jackanapes who 
chooses to bring them to you,’ he 
exclaims loudly. 

* Valence! Valence! what is the 
the matter? What makes you be- 
have in such an extraordinary 
way ?’ 
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But the next moment he has 
flung his arms wildly round her 
and clasped her to his breast. 

‘Oh! my darling! myown, own 
darling! never make me jealous, 
or I shall go mad !’ 

‘Make you jealous, dear Va- 
lence !—how could I, when I love 
you'so much? I would lay down 
my life for you, Valence!’ 

‘I know you would! I feel you 
would! This is an insanity that 
has come over me. ButI am so 
unfit to love you, Everil! I am so 
unused to pay women these small 
attentions ; and then, when others 
steal a march on me, I am angry 
with myself and you, poor inno- 
cent child! and fancy you must 
prefer their company to mine. 
But you don’t—do you, Everil ?” 

‘My love! how can you talk 
like this, when I have said that 
you are dearer to me than all the 
world beside? What do I care 
for flowers, or anything else that 
does not come from your hands ? 
I did not even wish to take them, 
but Captain Staunton would insist 
upon leaving them on the table.’ 

‘ Forgive me, darling! It is all 
my wretched temper. But you 
are so precious to me, Everil! I 
could not bear to lose even the 
least little morsel of your interest. 
It is very strange, he goes on 
musingly, ‘I do not seem ever to 
have known what jealousy was be- 
fore you told me that you loved me. 
When I thought you were indif- 
ferent to me, I was miserable and 
discontented; but now that I 
know I possess all your heart, I 
am in constant terror lest you 
should discover how unworthy I 
am of such a treasure, and take it 

back again.’ 

‘You wrong me, Valence,’ she 
says reproachfully. 

‘I know I do—and I will crush 
out the wretched feeling as though 
it were a temptation from the 
devil. But, oh! Everil!’ he con- 


tinues earnestly, ‘never make me 
jealous, even in the remotest de- 
gree, or you will raise a demon in 
me difficult to quell. If I felt your 
heart were going from me, I should 
forget everything in the world 
beside—sickness, sorrow, misfor- 
tune, even death itself, would ap- 
pear less than nothing by com- 
parison. My life is in your hands 
—as is all my hope, and trust, and 
joy. Tell me, dearest, that I am 
safe—that you will never care for 
any man as you now care for me.” 

* You know I shall not, Valence! 
—that I am yours, and yours only, 
until death parts us!’ 

‘ Ah !—and that will be for such 
a little while !—such a little, little 
while! I shall go before you have 
learnt how much I love you in 
return. To-morrow, Everil, will 
be the first of January—the last 
new year that I shall ever see on 
earth.’ 

‘I cannot believe it!’ she whis- 
pers, as with closed eyes she leans 
against his breast. ‘You will be 
saved, even though God has to 
send an angel from heaven to 
rescue you!’ 

* You are my angel!’ he answers 
fondly ; ‘and it is God who sent 
you to cheer the last months of 
my life, and make even the pro- 
spect of death, in your arms, seem 
like an easy sleep!’ . 

‘I will be your angel!’ exclaims 
Everil, suddenly but determi- 
nately. 

She does not know by what 
means her resolution will be per- 
formed. The future is all dark 
before her, and no help appears 
on any side; yet in that moment 
of inspiration she believes that 
what she says will come to pass, 
and that she has been raised up 
for the salvation of her husband. 
A mighty faith takes possession of 
her soul; her eyes kindle; she 
lifts her drooping head from Va- 
lence’s breast, and stands upright, 
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feeling as though she had the 
strength of a lion to accomplish 
his deliverance. 

‘I will ‘save him!’ she thinks 
again to herself when he has left 
her. ‘I cannot see the way, or the 
means: it is all confusion and 
mystery; but something or some- 
body spoke to me at that moment, 
and told me that if I have the 
will, the way is not inscrutable. 
I told Alice long ago, when we 
were talking about love, and she 
was arguing the subject in her 
feeble manner, that there was no 
love worthy of the name in these 
effete modern days. No love that 
would sacrifice itself for its object; 
that would trample down all ob- 
stacles that lay between them; 
endure the breath of shame and 
obloqguy—and even render back 
the love that makes its own hap- 
piness, in order to secure that of 
the beloved. 

‘Could I do as much as that 


for Valence, I wonder? If I could ~ 


save him by it—restore him to 
his reason and his friends—could 
I bear that he should think me 
heartless, ungrateful, unworthy 
of his true affection, and bear his 
scorn and his contempt, where I 
now receive his love? 

‘Could I bear to see him pining 
for the caresses I longed but did 
not dare to bestow on him; and 
find, when he was cured of his 
sick fancies and mad infatuation, 
that he was also cured of any 
liking for myself? 

‘ It would be terrible! It would 
be worse, a thousand times, than 
merely giving up my poor life in 
exchange for his. It would bea 
moral suicide—a living death— 
the tomb closed over al! my hopes 
whilst they still struggled and 
fought for existence !|—yet I think 
that I could bear it—/or him / 

*To see him restored to health, 
and life, and action; to know 
that the old name should not die 
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out; that his intellect was once 
more free from clouds, and that 
my Valence should live to a.good 
old age, and leave an honoured 
memory behind him :—to obtain 
this, I would sacrifice all that I 
possess, even to his precious love! 

‘Oh! my husband ! I think there 
must be some true love left, even 
in these “ effete modern days.”’ 


CHAPTER XXX. 
‘I WILL DIE IN THE ATTEMPT.’ 


A Frew days afterwards John Bul- 
wer is seated before the fire in Dr. 
Newall’s cottage, smoking, and 
engaged in conversation with the 
old man on the subject of Lord 
Valence’s health. It is evening, 
and Bulwer has strolled down from 
the Castle, after dinner, without 
confiding his intentions to any 
one. He is becoming seriously 
alarmed about his friend Valence, 
and Dr. Newall’s remarks do not 
tend to decrease his fears. 

‘There is no doubt about it,’ 
says the old doctor decisively ; 
‘the man will die!’ 

‘But can nothing be done to 
save him? 

‘I have done all I can. I have 
physicked him mentally and bo- 
dily. Ihave kept his blood cool 
with medicine, and I have placed 
the risk he is running as plainly 
before his eyes as common English 
words will do it. He heeds nei- 
ther my warning nor my advice. 
He has taken every possible means 
to kill himself.’ 

‘Is he insane?’ asks Bulwer in 
a low voice. 

‘ Temporarily, he is insane.’ 

‘Could he be treated for it ?’ 

‘No, Mr. Bulwer! A man may 
do the maddest things possible. 
He may risk his own life, or those 
of other people, squander his money, 
drink himself into a state border- 
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ing on idiotecy, or deny himself 
the common necessaries of ex- 
istence; yet if he is capable of 
managing his domestic affairs, 
there is no law in England by 
which they can be managed for 
him. Lord Valence is in far 
greater need of control than half 
the poor wretches we confine in 
asylums. He can neither manage 
himself, his health, nor his estate. 
He has permitted a miserable su- 
perstition to obtain so firm a hold 
on his mind, that he is walking 
into the grave with his eyes wide 
open ; yet there is no power but his 
own free will that can restrain him. 
I had hoped so much from the 
influence of the Countess, who is 
one of the best women I ever came 
across; but from what you tell me 
she appears, like the rest of us, to 
have failed.’ 

*I have told you nothing but 
the truth. I can hardly describe 
to you what a difference even 
this last week has made in him. 
I knew, of course, that there was 
some mystery connected with his 
studies ; but I had no idea of the 
extent of the evil till Lady Valence 
spoke to me last night. It seems too 
awful to think that a man should 
throw his life away in this manner! 
Surely Mrs. West, who has been 
with him all these years, might 
have done something to prevent 
it.’ 

‘My dear young man!’ ex- 
claims Dr. Newall emphatically, 
‘don’t repeat I said so, but Mrs. 
West is a snake in the grass, a dou- 
ble-distilled hypocrite, an incarna- 
tion of the Fiend himself. I detest 
that little woman! Mark my words! 
For all her peachy, dimpled cheeks, 
and her sweet smile, and her in- 
sinuating manner, it will be found 
out some day that she has had 
more to do with her brother-in- 
law’s infatuation than the world 
thinks for! I have tried to catch 
her in vain. She is as soft-footed 
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as a cat, and as slippery as an 
eel; but I know that she rejoices 
at poor Valence’s ill-health, and 
that the worst news you could 
take her would be the news of his 
recovery.’ 

‘But why should she harbour 
enmity against him, when he has 
so generously given her a home?” 

‘A home which she would like 
to retain altogether, Mr. Bulwer. 
Are you so blind as not to see 
she has a son, and that if the 
Ear! dies little Arthur will become 
Lord Valence? Oh! it is all as 
plain as a pikestaff tome. I read 
Agatha West’s mind years ago. She 
only married poor Arthur because 
he stood a very good chance of get- 
ting the title; and when he so unex- 
pectedly died, she turned all her 
attention to the interests of her 
child.’ 

‘I knew Mrs. West was a de- 
ceitful woman, but I little thought 
she could be as bad as that.’ 

‘If a woman is deceitful, Mr. 
Bulwer, she will go to any lengths 
her fancy may direct her. A bad wo- 
man—and by a bad woman I mean 
a godless woman—is generally 
very bad indeed. The sex has 
too little foresight, too feeble rea- 
soning power, too little fear of 
consequences, to be upright and 
honourable on principle alone. 
Touch their hearts—make them 
once believe in and feel the love 
of the man-god for their indi- 
vidual selves, and they will be 
capable of any sacrifice for his 
sake; but without this power of 
emotion they are unsexed—no 
longer women as God intended 
women to be, yet without the 
mental strength of man. A man 
can be moral from no other sense 
than that it is for the good of 
society he should be so; a woman 
snaps her fingers at society, and 
if she be not moral because the 
Almighty is offended by sin, will, 
in all probability, embrace the first 
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opportunity of falling. A man 
may be irreligious and yet ho- 
nourable in his transactions; if a 
woman is not religious, Mr. Bul- 
wer, she is nothing at all: a 
building without foundation, an 
empty shrine,a bubble that bursts 
whilst you are looking at it! And 
yet some men complain that their 
wives are too fond of going to 
church, and singing psalms, and 
being generally God-fearing. Short 
sighted fools! If, by forbidding 
their religious observances, or 
driving them through sheer wea- 
riness of argument to adopt a 
lighter course of action, they pull 
out the foundation stone so that 
the whole building totters and 
becomes frail, let them not com- 
plain if it fali on themselves, and 
crush them down to a deeper hell 
than their imaginations have ever 
pictured.’ 

‘You speak feelingly, Dr. New- 
all.’ 

‘I speak from experience, sir! 
I know that a woman must either 
belong to God or the devil, and 
that if she once gives herself up to 
the power of evil, there is no say- 
ing to what depths her feeble, un- 
protected nature may not fall.’ 

‘What you have said of Mrs. 
West shocks me greatly.’ 

* You would be more shocked if 
you could read her heart. If you 
have any regard for your friend, 
Mr. Bulwer, watch that woman— 
watch her day and night, and try 
to find out how far she influences 
him when away from his wife.’ 

‘I will. You have aroused my 
suspicions, and they shall not 
sleep again. Mrs. West has a spy 
dogging her footsteps from this 
time forward. Who can that be 
knocking at your door so late ?’ 

‘Icannot imagine. Lord Va- 
lence always turns the handle for 
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himself. Bridget!’ says Dr. Newall, 
calling into the passage, ‘there is 
some one knocking at the door. 
Bless that woman! she is always 
out of the way when I require her. 
I will answer it myself.’ 

He undoes the fastenings, and 
finds upon the threshold a woman, 
breathless with running, enveloped 
in a dark cloak, with a shawl about 
her head. 

‘ Lady Valence !—at this time of 
night!’ 

‘Oh, Doctor, don’t look so asto- 
nished! It is not so very late, is 
it? And I have run all the way 
here from the Castle, and I must 
go back directly, or he will miss 
me. Let me come in, Doctor. I 
must speak to you—I have so 
much to say!’ 

‘Come in at once, my Lady. It 
is unfit you should remain out in 
the cold—only I must tell you that 
Mr. Bulwer is sitting with me; so 
that if your communication is a 
private one F 

‘I will go at once, if Lady Va- 
lence desires it,’ says Bulwer, rising 
to his feet. 

‘No, not at all,’ she answers, 
waving her hand. ‘I have no se- 
crets that Mr. Bulwer may not 
hear. Only I have come, Doctor, 
to tell you that I will save my 
husband’s life, or I will die in the 
attempt.’ 

She has thrown off the shawl 
from her head, and stands before 
them like some beautiful inspired 
prophetess. Her hair is disordered 
from her unusual head-dress, her 
cheeks are crimson, her eyes are 
lighted with a feverish fire. Bul- 
wer thinks as he looks at her that 
she ought to have a drawn sword 
in her hand. 

‘I will save my husband’s life,’ 
she repeats firmly, ‘ or I will die in 
the attempt!’ 


(To be continued.) 





‘HOW THE WORLD WAGS. 


THE NEW HAMLET, AND HIS CRITICS, CRITICISED—THE FROST: FROM TWO POINTS OF 
VIEW—MR, MARTINGALE’S REFLECTIONS—A JOURNAL CALLED ‘THE WORLD ’—THE 
WINTER EXHIBITION AT THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 


HENEVER general opinion 
takes one direction, it is 
tolerably certain that some one will 
arise and express diametrically op- 
posite views ; and the reason of this 
is obvious: by so doing the new 
critic seems to show that his in- 
sight into the matter under dis- 
cussion is much clearer and keener 
than that of the world at large. 
With something nearly approach- 
ing to unanimity, it has been de- 
cided that Mr. Henry Irving’s 
Hamlet is a performance of most 
extraordinary merit — something 
altogether different from, and 
higher than, the impersonations of 
character which the modern stage 
has been accustomed to see; and, 
consequently, as was to be antici- 
pated, an essay is written with a 
desire to prove that Mr. Irving, to- 
gether with the world in general, 
is altogether wrong, and that no- 
body really understands the sub- 
ject except the writer. I must 
confess myself to be a hearty ad- 
mirer of Mr. Irving, and eager, for 
the sake of the stage (which lately 
seemed to be dropping into a par- 
lous state), that this representation 
should meet with its just deserts ; 
and as the new critic has been 
permitted to give his opinion in 
‘ Macmillan’s Magazine,’ a periodi- 
cal of the very highest class, as 
need hardly be said, it is worth 
while to consider how far he is 
justified in setting himself up as 
censor censorum in opposition to 
the voice of the critics whom he 
condemns, and of the general pub- 
lic which has warmly confirmed 
their verdict. 
There seem to me several points 
on which ‘A Templar’ is mani- 


festly wrong; and, as he objects 
to the quotation of ‘hackneyed 
scraps of Coleridge and Goethe,’ I 
shall endeavour to strengthen my 
own opinion by scraps of Shake- 
speare’s text. 

Taking a few of the objections 
seriatim, the first is that Mr. Irving 
omits the lines, 

‘Why, let the stricken deer go weep, 

The hart ungalled play ; 

For some must watch, while some must 
sleep: 

So runs the world away.’ 

‘This omission is only one of a 
series of alterations made in fur- 
therance of the melodramatic side 
of the character,’ ‘A Templar ’ be- 
lieves. I do not exactly under- 
stand what the melodramatic side 
of: Hamlet’s character may chance 
to be; but if the writer means 
that Mr. Irving lacks the requisite 
variety of expression to venture on 
those fantastic and apparently in- 
consequent speeches which are put 
into Hamlét’s mouth, I would point 
out that he always gives the lines, 
‘For thou dost know, oh Damon dear, 
This realm dismantled was 
Of Jove himself, and now reigns here 
A very, very—peacock,’ 


lines whith are fantastic in the 
extreme, and, I should suppose, 
unsuitable to the melodramatic 
side of anybody. 

The next thing which offends 
‘A Templar’ is the roar which 
follows the line, ‘ Frighted with 
false fire :’ and he finds this ‘ inex- 
pressibly painful.’ As a similar 
roar from several hundred people 
has followed the scene every even- 
ing for many nights past, a very 
large body of the public must be 
written down asses—unless, in- 
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deed, ‘A Templar’ himself misun- 
derstands his subject. ‘ Of course 
the reason of this ’—the roar ; that 
is to say, the applause—‘ was that 
Mr. Irving had placed the climax 
of the scene where Shakespeare had 
not placed it,’ we read. Through- 
out the article, ‘A Templar’ pro- 
fesses to have a comprehensive 
knowledge of what Shakespeare 
meant, which nothing but an ar- 
duous course of spirit-rapping 
could possibly have supplied. But 
is not this point (where the roar 
comes) the climax of the scene? I 
think it is; and even, strictly 
speaking, of the whole tragedy. 
The only definitive task which 
Hamlet accomplishes by successive 
steps is to find out the truth of 
the Ghost’s accusation. 
‘T’'ll have these players 
Play something like the murder of my 
father 
Before mine uncle,’ 


he says, and he arranges the play. 
‘If he but blench, I know my 
course.’ The king does blench: 
Hamlet knows his course; but 
after this he carries out no set de- 
sign, and leads up to no climax. 
Truly the death of the king is a 
climax to some extent; but this is 
not led up to; it springs from the 
treachery used against Hamlet’s 
own life. ‘The point envenom’d, 
too? Then venom to thy work,’ 
and s6 retribution for the death of 
himself, his father, his mother, 
Polonius, Laertes, and Ophelia 
falls on the king. But this is not 
solely in revenge for his father’s 
murder. Very soon after the play 
is over the Ghost again appears, 
and says: 
‘This visitation 


Is but to whet thy almost blunted pur- 
pose ;’ 

‘and Hamlet often seems altogether 

to have forgotten his mission. 
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‘ The half-delirious, half-fantastic 
levity of the doggerel lines would 
have been an anti-climar,’ ‘A 
Templar’ writes; only unfortu- 
nately, as we have seen, half-deli- 
rious, half-fantastic lines are duly 
spoken. 

When our censor fears that ‘ the 
Lyceum audience might easily for- 
get that any such device as feign- 
ing madness had ever entered 
Hamlet’s thoughts,’ he seems to 
infer that the Lyceum audiences 
receive their first impressions of 
the play from visiting the Lyceum ; 
and this is probably in many cases 
an incorrect conclusion. I wholly 
differ, too, from his assertion that 
Mr. Irving never forgets ‘ that he 
is a melodramatic actor, and that 
gloom is the atmosphere he is 
bound to diffuse around him.’ On 
the contrary, it seems to me that 
anything more pleasant and gra- 
cious than his reception of Horatio, 
his demeanour to the players, and 


- his attempted reconciliation with 


Laertes, amongst other instances, 
cannot well be imagined. And if 
I knew what ‘A Templar’ meant 
by ‘ the mere dagger and bow! ele- 
ment of melodrama,’ I think that 
I should disagree with him there. 

Then, again, with reference to 
‘the sudden and wholly uncalled- 
for tone of insolence when Rosen- 
crantz and Guildenstern smile 
without apparent cause.’ What are 
Hamlet’s feelings towards these 
‘friends’? We can judge from 
some of the speeches which Shake- 
speare—who, unfortunately, had 
not the opportunity of consulting 
‘A Templar’ on the matter—sets 
down for them : 


*‘HaMuet.* To be demanded of a 
spunge, what replication should be made 
by the son of a king ? 

Ros, Take you me for a spunge, my 
lord ? 


* It is to be noted that the folio of 1603, and not the ordinary ‘acting edition,’ is 
followed in the arrangement of this scene between Hamlet, Rosencrantz, and Guilden- 
stern. In this folio, the scene takes place in the third act, as at the Lyceum, _ 
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Ham. Ay, Sir, that sokes up the king’s 
countenance, his rewards, his authorities. 
But such officers do the king best service 
in the end; he keeps them like an ape 
does nuts in the corner of his jaw; first 
mouthed to be last swallow’d. When he 
needs what you have gleaned it is but 
squeezing you, and, spunge, you shall be 

again. 
I understand you not, my lord. 

Ham. I am glad of it; a knavish 
speech sleeps in a foolish ear.’ 


I need not multiply instances. 
There is hostility between them. 
Hamlet’s welcome, after his disco- 
very of their mission, conveys an 
insult. ‘Your hands,’ he says. 
‘Come then. The appurtenance of 
welcome is fashion and ceremony;’ 
and Guildenstern’s speech, ‘ This 
courtesy is not of the right breed,’ 
borders on insolence, and shows 
the terms on which they stand. 
Hamlet so regards them, indeed, 
that in the end he is instrumental 
in bringing about their deaths; 
and is it to be wondered at that, 
seeing through their treachery, he 
should, when angered by their ex- 
change of smiles, speak to them 
with contemptuous scorn? See how 
lamely they excuse themselves; the 
reason given for the smile is absurd. 
When‘ A Templar’ says that ‘ his 
manner to Polonius is characterised 
by absolute rudeness ; and the dig- 
nified courtesy shown in that cha- 
racter by Mr. Chippendale makes 
the contrast more than commonly 
conspicuous,’ the critic writes on 
the assumption that Polonius 
ought to show ‘ dignified courtesy.’ 
But is it so? With all deference 
to Mr. Chippendale, who is an ad- 
mirable actor, and in many cha- 
racters quite unrivalled, I think 
not. ‘ These tedious old fools,’ Ham- 
let says of him. ‘ That great baby, 
you see there, is not yet out of his 
swaddlingclouts.’ ‘Thou wretched, 
rash, intruding fool,’ he exclaims 
when he has slain him. And 
the speeches of Polonius himself 
tend to prove that he isnot digni- 
fied, but fussy and tedious—in- 


clined to pry and interfere, to hover 
round Hamlet, annoy him, and set 
traps to test him. Hamlet is sick of 
him, and no wonder. ‘ My honour- 
able lord, I will most humbly take 
my leave of you.’ ‘You cannot, 
Sir, take from me anything that I 
will more willingly part withal, 
except my life—except my life, 
except my life.’ Hamlet constantly 
derides him, and takes no pains to 
hide that he despises him. To 
prove which fact ‘A Templar’ 
has only to study the text. 

One more extract, and I con- 
clude; not for lack of matter, but 
because I hope readers will admit 
that enough has been said to show 
that ‘A Templar’s’ criticism is su- 
perficial and one-sided. Putting 
his own interpretation on the 
speech, ‘I will speak daggers to 
her, but use none,’ he asserts that 
‘for the son’s unquenchable love 
for his mother, and for his own 
heart bursting in the conflict of 
duty with filial instinct — for the 
prominence of these feelings in Mr. 
Irving’s performance we look in 
vain.’ Now, consider what humour 
Hamlet is in before he meets his 
mother : 


* Now could I drink hot blood, 
And do such bitter business as the day 
Would quake to look on.’ 


Irritated by his false friends 
(‘ Why, do you think that I am 
easier to be play’d on than a 
pipe? Call me what instrument 
you will, though you can fret me, 
you cannot play upon me’); irri- 
tated by Polonius (‘they fool me 
to the top of my bent’); enraged 
by the thoughts which rush into 
his mind as he watches the king 
praying, and with a heart full of 
the bitterness and thirst for venge- 
ance which the justification of his 
suspicions has awakened — with 
these conflicting emotions burning 
within him, he goes to his mother’s 
closet. Is it unnaturai that he 
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should speak bitterly, or that his 
anger should increase when he 
finds that he is watched from be- 
hind the arras? Yet he never 
loses his filial love and instinct 
even before the Ghost appears; and 
after it has come and bidden him 
to ‘step between her and her 
fighting soul,’ his voice and manner 
seem, to me, exquisitely tender. 
The look of unutterable love in 
his face, and the tone of anguish 
in his voice as he sinks at her 
feet, and buries his head on her 
knees, are, to my mind, infinitely 
pathetic. 

I part reluctantly from a theme 
which has so deeply impressed me, 
and I earnestly hope that if any 
readers of this paper have been 
led astray by carping criticism, 
they will—not adopt my views, but 
go and judge for themselves. What 
I have written may read like a 
defence; but in truth Mr. Irving 
needs no defence. I have taken 
exception to several points at dif- 
ferent times; but a study of the 
text has, in nearly every case, 
shown that the actor is correct 
in his interpretation. Mr. Irving 
may not be perfect; his walk is 
at times ungraceful; and on the 
two occasions whén the text obliges 
him to raise his voice to a very high 
pitch his tones are somewhat hard. 
These, however, are minor matters. 
It seems to me that Mr. Irving 
realises the character, and by art, 
which is never apparent, conveys 
his realisation to the audience; 
that he is absolutely consistent 
from beginning to end, and that 
the performance is, in short—what 
I for one never expected to see— 
an embodiment of Shakespeare’s 
Hamlet. 


‘An old-fashioned winter’ has 
come at last; the Christmas land- 
scape is white as far as the eye 
can see, and those of us who were 
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beginning to believe that in the 
general decadence of men and 
things—for what is as it used to 
be in the glorious days when all 
the world was young ?—even the 
seasons had become deranged, are 
forced to recognise the fact that 
nature can assert her supremacy 
when she likes, just as in the 
days of yore. For some years 
past it has seemed that the mad- 
dest occupation a man could follow 
was the manufacturing of skates, 
but now the trade is looking up, 
and over the smooth surface of 
many a hundred ponds and 
lakes society of all ranks glides, 
while red-faced little boys, with 
woollen comforters round their 
necks, ‘keep the pot a-boiling,’ 
down many a slide, and initiate 
their juniors into the mystery of 
‘the cobbler’s knock.’ Is any 
spectacle in the world more replete 
with grace and delight than that 


. of a typical English girl, the glow 


of health and exercise on her 
cheeks, in neatly-fitting boots, and 
a warm fur jacket wrapped up to 
her white throat, skimming lightly 
through the keen air? I trow 
not. Here is the poetry of nature, 
indeed, and I could well fill the 
space allotted to me with rhap- 
sodies on so delicious a picture. 
Who would disagree ? 

The query calls up the vision 
of a face shrouded in vexation as 
it gazes from the window of a 
breakfast-room down a long avenue, 
where the mark of carriage-wheels 
is being rapidly obliterated by the 
fast-falling snow, and the white 
branches of the trees look fan- 
tastically beautiful, although as 
unlike their leafy selves with ver- 
dure clad as can well be. The mal- 
content is Martingale, down in the 
country for a fortnight’s hunting 
at the house of all others from 
which the enthusiast may best 
follow that most English and ex- 
cellent of pastimes. Let us sym- 
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pathise with Martingale. Last 
night, as he drove from the station 
along the familiar way, each field 
and lane had its pleasurable me- 
mories. That stiff post and rail 
he negociated with only two com- 
panions, and they killed in the 
open, after the smartest forty 
minutes the Grassmere had ever 
known. The stile by the oak-tree 
was impressed upon his recollec- 
tion by a fall which had seemed 
likely to stop hunting for that 
day, if not for several weeks after ; 
but no harm was done, and in half 
a minute he and the bay mare 
were upand doing. At the corner 
of that spinny on the hillside 
he had waited, believing, against 
the general opinion, that the fox 
would break, and his knowledge 
of woodcraft had been rewarded 
by a start, and by the avoidance 
of the big brook down in the 
hollow, which had emptied so 
many saddles and filled so many 
boots. 

Martingale goes to bed and 
dreams of performing unheard-of 
achievements, of cutting down well- 
mounted fields, and presenting the 
most bushy of brushes from the 
most artful of foxes to the most 
charming of damsels. What verse- 
maker is responsible for the very 
colloquial lines which describe the 
doings and sensations of the mo- 
dern Nimrod? Who is it that 
cries ? 


*Come, generous Phebus! and kindly 
assist me, 
Let thoughts shape themselves into 
smooth-running rhyme. 
Help, good brother sportsman, should 
couplets resist me— 
For you were a pretty good whip in 
your time. 
And, Pegasus, come, lend me hold of 
your bridle, 
And mind that you don’t let me 
down with a bump. 
Let horses of dull earth be stubborn 
and idle, 
But you are the steed that can gallop 
and jump. 
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* Enavant. Oh, what joy ’tis, when day 
is just dawnin 
(The wind is south-west, there are 
clouds in the sky 
Which, the song says, “proclaim it a 
fine hunting morning ”), 
On the ground by your bedside your 
tops to espy, 
And pi oa ! 
can’t bear distressin 
A lady like you, though I have heard 
your own 
Sex sometimes do wear them ; so, please, 
while I’m dressing, 
In the breakfast-room wait; I shall 
shortly be down.’ 


Well, Muse, I 


Martingale follows his hero 
through the process of breakfast- 
ing, and takes him safely, with a 
lovely companion to whom he ap- 
pears much attached, to the meet. 


*There’s just time to look to the last 
preparation, 
Note the bridle, and see that the 
girths are drawn tight. 
With our friends we’re exchanging a 
brief salutation, 
When we hear “Gone away!” there, 
away to the right. 


*What a rush! “Annie, dear, to avoid 
them, we'd better 
Just cross o’er this hedge, over into 
the plough ; 
Loose the little mare’s head—she’ll 
soon go if you let her; 
Up! that’s it! We shan’t be long 
catching thenf now.” 


‘The plough’s rather heavy; we steady 
our horses, 
Their bleod is well up, and they’re 
pulling with force. 
Tis always the best way to husband 
resources 
(Would Annie would husband! J’d 
be the resource !). 
We're speedily sailing away to the 
fore, 
Think we’ve every prospect of seeing 
the run; 
For primo aspirat fortuna labori— 
A thing is half finished when neatly 
begun. 


‘Some rails next appear, and we lightly 
pop o'er them, 
And then comes a bullfinch: most 
make for the gate, 
For they don’t much approve of the 
country before them. 
“I almost think we'd better not 
tempt our fate; 
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What say you? You will go? Of 
course, then, I’m ready ; 
If you say you will, small use my 
saying ‘ No.’ 
Catch hold of your bridle, and just keep 
her steady ; 
Now, rouse her a little! 
Over we go!” 


Crash ! 


* Kingston Brook is in front, and of it 
I’m no lover. 
There’s one way to do it, and that’s 
with a dash. 
But Annie is leading—she lightly pops 
over— 
I follow—we rise! Down! 
Done with a splash!’ 


Martingale puts himself into his 
hero’s place, except that no splash 
follows his (imaginative) water 
jumping. But, alas! when the 
blind is drawn up in the morning, 
rime has frosted patterns on his 
window, and instead of the imma- 
culate pinks, the well-cleaned 
boots, and those spotless nether 
garments which clasp his knees so 
tightly and fit so closely to the 
saddle, he is forced to don the 
tweed of every-day life, and pass 
the day in girding at the ‘ roping 
icicles upon the house’s thatch.’ 

Shakespeare could not have 
wanted to hunt while he was 
writing so cheerfully of the time 


No! 


* When icicles hang by the wall, 
And Dick the shepherd blows his 
nail ; 
And Tom bears logs into the hall, 
And milk comes frozen in the pail. 


* When all aloud the wind doth blow, 
And coughing drowns the parson’s 


saw ; 
And birds sit brooding in the snow, 
And Marian’s nose looks red and raw.’ 


Was ever a picture of winter 
in the country painted in so few 
words ? 

Surely the horses never look so 
fit and like going as on those frosty 
days when it is impossible to put 
them to the test, and they stand 
in their stalls with warm clothing 
on, while the men who would fain 
be on their backs must perforce 
lounge about on bins and against 
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posts, and gratify the attendant 
groom with compliment and cri- 
ticism between the puffs of the 
numerous cigars, for the consump- 
tion of which hard weather and 
lack of occupation form excuses; 
but this is the gloomy side of the 
picture. Let us hope that when 
these lines have found their way 
to country houses, such as we 
write about, Martingale and his 
friends may be scudding over hill 
and lea, and that, as this is read, 
it may make the open season all 
the more pleasant by contrast with 
those dull days when one is awak- 
ened by the announcement, ‘ Hard 
frost, Sir; afraid there’ll be no 
hunting to-day.’ 


English journalism is an insti- 
tution of which the country may 
well be proud. Many men whose 
ability, industry, and scholarship 
would win them lasting fame in 
other professions pass their lives 
anonymously away, and die un- 
known, except to a small circle, 
after a life of labour which, though 
perhaps not altogether ill-paid, 
offers fewer prizes than almost 
any other calling requiring equal 
attainments. On the outskirts of 
the profession, however, there are 
a number of journals which carry 
on a sort of guerilla warfare, and 
earn notoriety by an assumption 
of knowledge which they do not 
possess about highly-placed per- 
sons, and by reckless and male- 
volent attacks upon whosoever 
chances to offend them. 

‘The tiny trumpeting gnat can break 
our dream 
When it is sweetest; and the vermin 
voices here 
May buzz so loud—we scorn them, but 
they sting,’ 
Guinevere says; and the lines 
might be taken as a motto for 
some of those journals, could one 
be found with sufficient honesty 
to tell the truth. 
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Pray let it be understood that 
these strictures are general, apply- 
ing to a class of pseudo-literature, 
and not to any special publica- 
tion; and I wish to emphasise 
this statement, because I have 
some remarks to make about a 
particular journal, the ‘ World,’ 
which has lately come into ex- 
istence. 

I must confess to a most pro- 
found contempt for the tone of 
the periodical, and for what I 
imagine to be the system upon 
which it is conducted. Scarcely 
a week has passed since its intro- 
duction that I have not been irri- 
tated by some article which I 
have considered extremely unfair, 
utterly incorrect, or else in the 
grossest bad taste ; but the sublime 
impudence of an assertion in a 
sort of epilogue to the first volume 
induces me to accept a challenge 
therein contained, and see how 


far the editor’s professions are 


consistent with the truth. ‘The 
essence of scurrility,’ the article 
says, ‘is foul and needless abuse ; 
the essence of personality is the 
unnecessary intrusion of private 
details in the discussion of public 
affairs and in the criticism of pub- 
lic men. These are definitions 
which we presume no one will 
refuse to accept. We defy the 
most fastidiously hostile of our 
censors to point to a single ar- 
ticle or to a single paragraph in 
the “ World,” since the first day 
of its appearance, which can be 
justly held to come within the 
scope of either.’ 

Let us consider the career and 
achievements of this Aristidean 
publication. The ‘ World’ was first 
brought prominently into notice 
by the investigation in the police 
courts of a vulgar street brawl, in 
which one of its contributors and 
a gentleman who considered that 
the paper had ill-used him were 
engaged. I am informed that the 
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affair created great excitement in 
the City, where the combatants 
appear to have been interested in 
rival schemes connected with the 
telegraphic companies; but my 
knowledge of City matters is of 
the smallest. I forget, if I ever 
knew, the details of the case, 
The next subject upon which the 
‘World’ presumed to treat was 
‘ the Prince of Wales’s debts.’ Of 
course the ‘World’ might have 
held forth on this theme till 
doomsday, and no one would 
have heeded. A journal of posi- 
tion, however, with a want of 
good feeling which journals of po- 
sition rarely show, took up the 
matter—probably from the utter 
dearth of existent news, though 
this is no excuse—and then a 
friend of the Prince made an- 
swer: his Royal Highness did rot 
propose to appeal to either the 
Queen or to the nation to pay his 
debts, for the excellent reason 
that he had no debts, and was 
in the habit of paying his own 
bills out of his own income. I 
fancy that this did somewhat abash 
the insolence of the ‘ World,’ and 
it turned its attention to smaller 
things. Mr. Arthur a Beckett, a 
gentleman, contrived to offend the 
journal. I think that those who 
read the article will admit that 
the ‘ World,’ which describes scur- 
rility with so much naiveté, is as 
much at home in the practice as 
in the definition; for, finding no- 
thing to blame in Mr. 4 Beckett’s 
life, it attacked his late father, a 
scholar, a gentleman of position, 
and an intimate associate of the 
first men of his time. Shortly 
after this there appeared a para- 
graph, criticising the behaviour of 
the Queen, which must have af- 
forded intense satisfaction to the 
three or four red republicans 
who attend the galleries of thea- 
tres for the purpose of hissing 
the National Anthem. The latest 
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victims are the dramatic critics, 
who are angrily maligned in a let- 
ter bearing the signature of ‘ The 
Ghost that Walks’ :— 

‘ Mr. Oxenford, the critic of the 
“ Times,” is a ripe scholar, and his 
remarks are usually worthy of per- 
usal,’ the correspondent says; 
and this is certainly the case; 
‘ but with this one exception,’ he 
continues,‘I do not know of a 
single critic on the daily press 
who does not lay himself open to 
the charge of being biassed in his 
views of plays and players by 
extraneous influences. 

‘I believe that I am not wrong 
in saying that, in almost every 
case, these gentlemen, either 
openly or secretly, send their 
own plays to the managers of 
theatres, with a request that they 
may be produced. If the play 
be refused and another brought 
out instead of it, it is not in hu- 


man nature to suppose that the . 


critic will not take a somewhat 
jaundiced view of the work of a 
successful rival; whereas, if the 
play be accepted, the judgment of 
the manager is considered so ex- 
cellent, that nothing which he 
may produce can be wrong. 

‘It is evident that so long as 
the official criticisms of stage per- 
formances depend upon the wine 
that is poured into the mouths 
of critics, the acceptance or the 
rejection by managers of their 
literary efforts, and the amount 
of subserviency which is paid to 
newspaper proprietors, there is 
little hope of those who affect 
to guide public opinion proving 
anything but false lights.’ 

Now, it happens that I have the 
honour of calling some of these 
gentlemen my very good friends; 
and though none of them would 
condescend to answer reckless 
assertions which every one who 
knows anything about the matter 
knows to be absolutely false, I am 
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moved to protest, because the 
purity of dramatic criticism is a 
subject which concerns almost 
everybody. How much eleemosy- 
nary liquor the writer imagines 
it would take to bribe a critic, 
he omits to state. The fact is, 
‘The Ghost that Walks’ knows 
how he would be influenced, 
were he a critic, and thinks 
that the critics behave as he 
would if he had the chance. 
As the critics are gentlemen, his 
conclusion is manifestly incon- 
sequent. Except Mr. Oxenford, 
there is not a single playwright 
amongst them. One gentleman 
writes pantomimes, and has done 
so any time these twenty-five 
years; another adapted a trivial 
French piece some years ago, and 
yet another two short pieces in 
one act. Many of the critics, for 
reasons which their traducer would 
not be able to understand, do not 
write for the stage because they 
are critics. ‘The Ghost that Walks’ 
should rather sign himself ‘ The 
Cur that Snarls,’ viciously snap- 
ping round the heels of honest 
men. 

Why should the ‘ World’ be so 
bitter against these gentlemen ? 
It is a strange coincidence that 
Mr. Edmund Yates, whose name 
has been publicly announced in 
connection with this paper, has 
suffered somewhat at their hands: 
but his sufferings have only been 
the impartial reward of his merits. 
Some years ago, when the Prince 
of Wales’s Theatre was at the 
height of its reputation, and when 
the better class of playgoers were 
eager for its success, a play, en- 
titled ‘Tame Cats,’ and bearing 
Mr. Yates’s name, was announced. 
The cast, unless I am mistaken, 
included Misses Marie Wilton 
and Lydia Foote; Messrs. Hare, 
Bancroft, Montague, and other 
special favourites; and the name 
of Mr. Yates at that time was an 
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attraction in itself, because he 
had written some good, and few 
worthless, stories. For nearly 
twenty minutes ‘ Tame Cats’ en- 
joyed a career of mild prosperity ; 
then it waxed and waned, and it 
was soon made unmistakably ap- 
parent that the public not only 
did not enjoy, but absolutely re- 
fused to-hear any more of Mr. 
Yates’s ‘Tame Cats.’ But the 
critics were not responsible for 
the timely demise of these feeble 
and unn animals: it was 
the public that laughed them to 
death; and I must say they very 
richly deserved their fate. 

What makes the ‘ World’ so 
dangerous in its injustice—if I 
may conclude that it has been 
shown to be unjust—is the fact 
that writers of power and ability 
have contributed to its columns. 
There is room, and a certain success, 
for a paper which carries out the 
professions made by the ‘ World’; 


but it is indispensably necessary 
that it should be conducted with 
undeviating honesty of purpose, 
and that scurrility, of which the 
editor is clearly so excellent a 


judge, should be 
avoided. 


scrupulously 


For those who love pictures— 
and what reader of this magazine 
does not?—a veritable feast has 
been prepared at the Academy, 
where an exhibition of the old 
masters is now being held. Besides 
the pleasure of contemplating true 
art, is there not delight to be found 
in pondering on the lives of those 
old worthies, so long since dead 
and gone, in thinking of the events 
which took place around them, of 
the sights which met their eyes as 
they turned from their work, per- 
chance to look down on the antique 
street? The same canvas on which 
they gazed we see; but how dif- 
ferent are the surroundings! I 
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can never look at a work by 
Sir Joshua without imagining the 
beaux and belles of a former day 
standing round his easel, with 
complimentary criticism, while Dr. 
Goldsmith, in a once gorgeous 
velvet coat, stands a little back 
from the fashionable throng, say- 
ing very civil things when spoken 
to, but forming his own shrewd 
opinion of all that goes on around 
him. Mr. Garrick is more at home 
with the great folk, and takes his 
part in the conversation; while 
Dr. Johnson gives his view in 
ponderous sentences of premedi- 
tated rotundity. Venice, as it ap- 
peared to Canaletto, may here be 
seen; Raphael, Titian, Murillo, 
Velasquez, Rembrandt, Andrea del 
Sarto, Tintoretto, and others of the 
great ones gone, are represented. 
Here, too, is one of Fra Filippo 
Lippi’s Madonnas, recalling the 
story of his wild life. Is this 
pure face that of Lucretia Buti, 
the nun whose ruin the young 
monkish painter worked? ‘Sigh 
no more, ladies, sigh no more; 
men were deceivers ever.’ Words 
of wisdom, penned nearly two hun- 
dred years after the gold back- 
ground which gleams so brightly 
here to-day was laid on in Flo- 
rence. These were early days. 
Such news of England as found 
its way to Italy told only of vic- 
tories over the French at Crecy 
and Poitiers, and a little later of 
civil war between the rival houses 
of York and Lancaster; and here 
is Fra Lippi’s picture, fresh and 
beautiful, though four centuries 
have passed away. 

The exhibition includes works 
of Sir A. W. Callcott, R.A., and 
D. Maclise, R.A.; and there are 
besides pictures of Crome, Gains- 
borough, Hogarth, Turner, and 
others. To give anything like 
due examination to a tithe of what 
is here is impossible. No. 20 
is a sea piece by David Cox, the 
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waves dashed in by the bold 
hand of experience and apprecia- 
tion; and Cotman’s (32) ‘ Hay- 
barges Becalmed’ should not be 
passed over, if only for the truth 
with which the atmospheric effect 
is realised. Sir Joshua is well re- 
presented in Gallery IIL. chiefly 
by portraits, though there is a 
‘Nymph and Child’ (No. 63), 
somewhat academic in treatment, 
but of value. One of the pictures 
(No. 65), ‘Study of a Female 
Head,’ is delicate and pleasing, and 
may well be studied by amateurs 
as a contrast to the more powerful 
and vigorous ‘ Head of an Ancho- 
rite’ by Vandyke, next to which it 
is hung. Turner’s magnificent 
‘ Wreck of the Minotaur’ is here 
(158), with such foaming waves as 
only he could paint. Near to this 
(160) are Sir Joshua’s portraits of 
the Ladies Elizabeth and Henrietta 
Montagu, a picture which Walpole 


called ‘ chalky,’ and in that ver- 
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dict most persons will agree; in- 
deed it is impossible to deny that 
the glazing, and with it the colour, 
bas worn off in several of Sir 
Joshua’s pictures, and that what 
appeared ‘ chalky ’ to a connoisseur 
a hundred years ago is very much 
more so now. Whether in the by- 
gone days ladies were accustomed 
to powder their faces till the colour 
and texture of the skin were quite 
invisible, I cannot tell. It may 
be that is the reason why Lady 
Frances Wyndham’s countenance 
(256) looks so ghostlike, and that 
Sir Joshua transferred to his canvas 
exactly what he saw before him. I 
pass gem after gem, but must call 
attention to the wonderfully life- 
like face Mytens has given to the 
Ear! of Baltimore (193). This, and 
Vandyke’s picture of the elder 
Doria (219), are well-nigh unsur- 
passable. 

Lovers of art will miss the 
exhibition. 

RaPIER. 
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NEW BOOKS RECEIVED. 


‘The Blossoming of an Aloe.’ 
By Mrs. Cashel Hoey. Hurst and 
Blackett. 

‘Sorrow and Song.’ By Henry 
Curwen. Henry S. King and Co. 

‘Shelley Memorials.’ Edited 
by Lady Shelley. Henry S. King 
and Co. 


E are not exaggerating when 

we say that ‘ The Blos- 
soming of an Aloe’ is one of the 
prettiest stories we have read for 
a long time. The plot is very 
simple, the motto of the book 
telling its own tale. ‘She was 
of those who are content to wait 
for the blossoming of the aloe ; and 
who do not weary of the hundred 
years.’ David Mervyn, a young 
officer, marries secretly a girl 
much beneath him in station, 
whilst the heroine of the novel, 
Anne Cairnes, is, unknown to all 
but herself, in love with him. 
His regiment is ordered to the 
Crimea, and a false report of his 
death kills his wife, whom he 
had left in feeble health. Lady 
Mervyn, his mother, who has dis- 
covered his marriage, visits his 
wife privately, only to find she 
has died, leaving an infant girl 
behind her. Being very desirous 
that her son, on his return to 
England, should have all traces 
of his fatal error swept away, and 
be free to contract a marriage 
with Anne Cairnes, Lady Mervyn, 
on pretence of taking the child to 
her own home, causes it to be 
delivered to the care of an old 
servant, who is to bring it up in 
the country. As the servant 
travels back to her house she is 
killed in a railway accident, and 
the child is supposed to be killed 
also. Under what circumstances 
and through whose intervention 


Lucy is restored to her father, 
and Sir David Mervyn and Anne 
Cairnes behold the blossoming of 
their aloe, we leave our readers 
to discover for themselves, and 
we can assure them they will be 
repaid for their trouble. The 
characters of Mr. and Mrs. Ferris, 
the humble but affectionate re- 
lations of Lucy, and of Lucy 
herself, are very naturally painted, 
neither overdrawn nor sketched 
from fancy portraits. David Mer- 
vyn is a specimen of a fine, honest, 
faithful-hearted Englishman, and 
Anne Cairnes must win the sym- 
pathy of any one who admires 
independence and constancy in 
women. The second story in 
these volumes, ‘The Queen’s To- 
ken,’ has already appeared in the 
pages of ‘London Society,’ and 
therefore it would be out of place 
to criticise it here; but, from the 
favour with which it was received 
as a serial, we have no doubt it 
will be equally admired in its 
present dress. 

. * * * - 

The next book on our list treats 
of an ever-fruitful subject, the 
sorrows to which the highly-strung 
hearts of men of genius are sub- 
jected during their transit through 
a world for which they are un- 
fitted. Mr. Curwen might have 
swelled his volumes to any num- 
ber, for there is scarcely a name 
of note that has not some sad 
story attached to it. As it is, the 
two before us treat of three lives 
each, Henry Murger, Novalis, 
Alexander Petéfi, Honoré de Bal- 
zac, Edgar Allan Poe, and André 
Chénier. It is melancholy to 
observe how the career of each 
of these great intellects, if not 
blighted, was saddened by either 
the love, the death, or the treach- 
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ery of women. Henry Murger 
was never the same after Marie 
had deserted him for his painter 
friend Bisson. As his biographer 
says, ‘His whole nature was 
changed. He had entered bit- 
terly into manhood, and had, 
alas! lost faith in the purity of 
woman.’ The distress of his mind 
had such an effect upon his body 
that he was never out of the 
hospital for any length of time 
together from that day to the 
hour of his death. His disease 
was caused by ‘ insufficient diet, 
want of proper rest, and an over- 
strain of mental power.’ 

This is how he writes of Marie, 
more than a year after she had 
left him: ‘ Five days since I was 
walking in a street dreaming of 
Marie; suddenly a woman came 
out of a turning. It was she. 
My heart almost broke from my 
breast; I clutched hold of some- 
thing, or I should have fallen. 


She paled slightly, and went her. 


way. Alas! now I dream of her 
ten times more than ever, and love 
her as much as I loved her two 
years ago. God knows how long 
it will take to chase this miser- 
able folly from my head and from 
my brain.’ It was never chased 
in this life. Henry Murger grew 
hard and cynical before his death, 
but the thought of ‘Marie’ ran 
through all his bitterness, as it 
had through his love. Novalis 
was not much more fortunate, 
but his grief arose from the death 
of ‘Sophie,’ who, according to his 
own statement, was ‘one of the 
noblest and most ideal of beings 
who have ever been, or ever 
shall be, on this earth. The 
loveliest creatures must most have 
resembled her.’ In like manner 
had Petéfi to mourn the early 
death of ‘ Etelka.’ ‘ Petéfi’s grief 
was overpowering. For months 
he abandoned his friends, neg- 
lected work, thought of nothing 
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but her memory, and even when 
he took the pen again in hand his 
poems were all “ Cypress Leaves,” 
which, collected and published in 
1845, found in their passionate 
intensity a way to every womanly 
breast.. Thus do great hearts 


and great minds too often go to- 
gether. 
* 


* 7 * * 


The ‘ Shelley Memorials’ might 
aptly have formed part of the 
volumes we have just mentioned. 
Here we have the poet’s struggles 
for fame and for fortune—his dis- 
appointments in love and in life— 
the straining of his delicately 
organised though mighty mind, 
fully detailed, until we seem to 
read his very soul. Yet the most 
interesting part of the narrative, 
to us, is the devotion and grief of 
Mary Shelley for her dead hus- 
band. Her letters and those parts 
of her private diary which are 


-here given to the reader are 


one of the most touching pictures 
of woman’s love ever made pub- 
lic. The terms in which, after 
his death, she constantly alludes 
to her ‘ own beloved—the exalted 
and divine Shelley ’—‘ the best 
and most beautiful’—show what 
her feelings were concerning him. 
On the 3rd of February, 1823, 
she writes, ‘I thought I heard my 
Shelley call me—not my Shelley 
in heaven—but my Shelley, my 
companion in my daily tasks. I 
was reading; I heard a voice say 
“Mary!” “It is Shelley!” I 
thought—the revulsion was of 
agony. Never more!’ 

We owe a great deal to Lady 
Shelley for having edited these 
memorials. Few biographers have 
done their work so ably, yet so 
simply. Shelley is a name en- 
shrined in the hearts of most 
of his countrymen; his wild, 
fitful character, romantic life, and 
early violent death wake chords 
of sympathy in every breast; and 
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when to these circumstances is 
added the charm of his poetic 
nature, no subject could be found 
the life of whom would more fit- 
tingly make a pleasant narrative. 
The volume before us is in its 
third edition; we trust it may 
go into several more. It is em- 
bellished by an excellent steel en- 
graving of the portrait of Shelley 
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taken by Miss Curran at Rome 
in 1818, and now in the pos- 
session of his son, Sir Percy 
Shelley, of Boscombe Manor, Hants. 
The biography concludes with a 
fragmentary essay on Christianity, 
which was found amongst Shelley’s 
papers in the imperfect state in 
which it is now produced. 
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